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Witervature. 


hear of ber occasionally in the “ Confessions" and the “ Autobiograpbic | patby than the oft-renewed attempt to discover her in. But for the 
Sketches,”’ but not sufficiently to form any very clear idea of her cha- 5 of ten pounds given him by a gentleman who met hin in the street, 
raoter, except that she had a taste for building, and that the sympathy to whom, under @ promise of secrecy, he revealed his address, we 
between herself and ber second son on intellectual subjects was not great. | should imagine that he must soon have sunk under his sufferings. He 
De Quincey’s character was probably a serious one by nature, but its | might have earned something by literary work, but neither this, nor em - 
meditative cast was deepened by the loss of one sister when he was less | ployment in a printing office, nor any other kind of labour, ssems to have 
than three years old, and of another about a year afterwards. Though to him, Tuere seems to have been an inactivity in his charac 
much, no doubt, of the imaginative halo with which he bas invested these | ter which at all times Jed him to neglect the usual cbaunels of exertion. 
events in his paper on the “ Affliction of Childhood” is thrown back | His thoughts only turned upoa borrowing oa the strength of his rever- 
upon them by the reflection of his maturer years, yet we cannot. on the | sionary interest ; aud thus he soon after applied to a money-lender 
other hand, doubt that his feelings as a child were really more acute | named Dell, before whom be ted already laid a statement of his expec- 
than those of children in geoeral, since nothing else could have im-) tations. These were eatistectory; bat was he the real expectant? To 
pressed so many minute particalars upoa so young a me’ - He was | vouch for his ideatity, he produced letters from the Marquis of Sligo, 
seven years old wheu his father died, but be seen too little of himto | and his son, Lord Altamont, then at Eton, names which seem to bave 
receive & similar force of impression from that event. The fortane to | suggested to the worthy Jew the idea of extending bis connexion as w 
which the family succeeded was £1,000 a year, but it does not seem to | as fortifying his security. He proposed that De Quincey ehould ind 
bave been well managed by the guardians, who allowed the house to be | bis youug friend to join bim in guaranteeing the payment on their com- 
sold for a sum which, considering the development which Manchester | ing of age, and the former accordingly eet off to Eton with that view ; 
bad even then begun to assume, must have been mach below its value. | but finding Lord Altamont bad gone to Cambridge, called on Lord 
Mrs. de Quiucey removed to Bath, but Thomas was left in Manchester in | Desert, with whom he was on some terms of acquaintance. He was then 
the care of a family to whom he speedily became attached, and of whose | 80 starved, that ag could not touch the breakfast to which he was invited, 
household he draws a pleasant picture. but eagerly draok wine, which did not, either then or afterwards, tend to 











THE WORLD OF LOVE. 


Where low tbe sun’s last beams were sbded, 
Watching the sinking day, 

A tender sadness, earthly bred, 
Fell on me as I lay. 


The white, white moon went fiying fast 
To eteal to bis embrace, 

His partiog emile upon ber cast 
Had brightened all her face. 


So, constant still, 1 marked them move, 
My soul meanwhile constraing 

How he was like to mortal Love, 
And she like Death pursuing. 


I slept—and woke : O wond’rous world! 
Mine eyes were eastward turned ; 

The cold moon waned with wings balf furled, 
The skies with glory burned. 


“ Pale shape,” I cried, “ thy regal brow 
Ruled this benighted strand : 
Bat, O my soul! how fares it now 
In you blest morniag land?” 


I gazed and saw ; the broad sua rose 
With radiance crowned and belted ; 

The white, white moon, like scattered snows 
ate the shadows melted. 


Then first I learned what name to give 
That world gn ery the sky : 
God's heaven, w only love can live, 
And only Death can die. 
a —— 


THE ENGLISH OPIOM-EATER. : 


Nearly o year bas elapsed since the long and chequered career of the 
“ English Opium-eater”’ reached its close, but no one has yet come for- 
ward with any estimate of one who seems certainly destined to a perma- 
nent and peculiar, not to say a high » in Boglish literature, and 


must have been much in De Qu ‘a life 
know, bat which. if told traly, could only be told with a rannivug com- 
mentary of excuse and palliation. Such details do not in this country 
find their way to the light ro readily as in America; and nove of our 
. we trast, will regret that we have ia this instance neither the 
power nor the wish to set the example of any change. The absence of 
any attempt to decide upon the literary character of the deceased may be 
accounted for on other grounds. He could not be said to to any 
literary sect or ry. Souhee oe — be cither a —_ 
vow, or defend his memory. Theagh principles, 
wT cthsanied Dn odtidioradk Gault teasels eden 
of Christianity, he belonged to no party, either of orthodoxy or dissent. 
He was a great talker, and possessed of abundant homour; bat he was 


not a sayer of good things, nor apparently an eater of them, cither at his | started 


own or other men’s tables ; aod though he ceuld drink, his tavoarite bev- 


erage was one in which the most convivial would sbrink from measuring | time at 


even potations with him. And as he never seems to have been mixed up 
in any social or philanthropic projects, or to have identified himself with 
anything in the shape of a“ movement,” no one has felt it worth while 
to attempt even the aucleus of a cairn to his memcry. 

It must be allowed that he belonged to a class which does not, 





are not tbe lese really members of it, ia a spiritual sense, than those who 
have gone through all its regular-irregular 
writers who can only be defined by their 
whom we think as the aoco-respectable 

fession. A light cloud of distrust. shot with a gleam of real interest. 
overebadows one’s dealings with such persons ; 


lity of definition, and of 


There is a class of | aad 
do of those who belong to no pro-| gaining 


The rest of his boyhood, which may be said to bave terminated at fif- | improve bis health. After staying three days at Eton, be found courage 
teen, was passed at two schools, the Grammar School at Bath, and a| to make the request to Lord Desert which he had intended to make to 
pew school in Wiltshire, of his stay at which we bave no particulars, | Lord Altamont, who naturally hesitating to fall completely into the 

e took to none of the usual sports, and tells as somewhere or other that | hands of the Israelites, coupled his consent with «ome conditions which 

be never played with anything except gunpowder. His only per-| did not suit them. The negotiation—whbich so Sur, even, bad eaten into 

formances of a boyish nature were the fights he was obliged to maintain | the ten pounds to a coasiderable extent—was brokea off ; and another 

with the factory children oa their way course of huager, cold, and wretcheduess seemed impending. 

gives a humorous account in his “ Autobiographic Sketches.’ He de-| “Suddenly,” we are informed, “ and almost by acciden’”’—he does not 
| tested the fan ; but being only seven years old, stood in the awe of his| say how—aa opening was made for reconciliation with his guardians ; 
elder brother, and cheerfally performed all his behests in the capacity of | aud he at once retaraed to live with his mother and uncle at the Priory 

mejor-general. Daring the exercise of this command he was one day | at Chester, not, it seems, very happily. About his mother’s character 
| captured by a female squadron of the enemy’s force, who subjected bim | be is becomingly reticent, bat we are Tea to suppose that she rather mie- 

to the panishment—agreeable in iteelf, but i inious in a military | understood his oature,and the way to manage it. His ancle was 
point of view—of being kissed all round, and dismissed him as too harm. | the exact aatipodes to himself, a frank, hearty, energetic soldier, a 
less for severer hae by His imagination outran his bodily activity, 


—— man of action, without a trace of the morbidly refiaed p: 
and, like Hartley Coleridge, he instituted a Nephelococeygia of his own, | tions, fastidious taste, er accurate habits of thought which even then dis- 
whieh he called the kingdom of Gombroon; his brother was also 


tinguished his nepbew. He evidently ‘thoaght that if a boy was a boy 
sovereign of a domiaton which weat by the name of Ivania.g The 


he ought to be a boy, and had uo business to be reasoning like & man at 

res dura et i novitas in both cases gave their youthfal potentates as | a time whea, io the natural course of things, he would have been alter- 
much trouble as Dido’s kingdom occasioned to her. But both nating the daties of long-stop with those of loags und shorts. But the 4 
into their native clouds, for the brother, who had shown | youth’s unusual experience —brief but intense—of the hardest rvalities of ; 
artistic promise, was saddeoly removed to a tutor’s at | life, his wide reading, and meditative babits, had made him more than a | 
ith, to prosecute drawing, and Thomas never saw him agaip, | match ia conversation for —s men ; and though he thoroughly | 

respected bis uncle’s charact dmired him for powers whiok be 
himself could never expect to attain, he could not but feel himself his 
superior iu the ordinary topics of conversation. No worse discipline for | 
a boy of eighteen, nove more conducive to conceit and egotiem, could be } 
devised, than the companioarhip of older men with whom his eataral | 
ition of deference aod sv bordination was so reversed. He mast have i 
n somewhat in the position ofa clever Greek or Roman slave with a 
master personally awtal but mentally inferior ; or of a mediwval jester, 
ill at ease with himself, and concealing bis strewd wisdom under a mask 
of ironical bitterness. Justice Maule, when asked why he was drinking 
beer in the middle of the day, said it was in order to reduce his intellect 
to the level of that of the other judges. De Quiacey did not put avy beer 
- | into his brains, bat “ gave bis ancle twenty” (asa villiard player would 
say), by puttiog four terms into bis syliogisms ; but—by what logical { 
legerdemain we are not informed—bis arguments came out right all the 
same. Upon such terms the parties could not comfortably goon ; anda 
taunt from the uncle about “ wasting time,” brought on an explanation ; 
by which it appeared that De Quincey was only kept from going to Ox- J 
ford by the refusal of bis guardians to allow bim more than a haodred a H 
Bat, it was now suggested, that sum might possibly be ea . j 
at all events he might try theexperiment. So in a week from that time i 
















































































Gram: 
fying him for an exhibition at the University, now proposed, should have 
been utterly distasteful to him. Go be must; but bis school days were 

ne aes of the Laxton house- 
hold to Manchester for the sake of medical assistance to one of the fa- 
mily, which enabled him to resume his old habits of intimacy and intel- 
lectual intercourse. Bat this haleyon Came to aa He was 
harassed by some trifling disorder iu pature of a liver complaint. 
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both | which was igoorantly treated by the only practitioner whom he bad the | term 


opportunity of consulting. His school-master was old, and through 
ee eke on ee on for exercise. Both 
causes combined, with the loss of bis fr 









mag’ 
valiant at Bangor—presented himself to the potentate, whom he i 
urbane aod civil enough, and who, he thinks, would actually have 
admitted him, but for an accidental faterruption to the interview. la 
the end he chose Worcester Colleg:, and settled down to his usual 
with by the regalar work 
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Greek letter of mingled expostulation and invective, on his 















though! the place. So much before was he, that on being once asked 
ness in aspersing the character of a perfect stranger. He gave up his Sgnee Sanne We ans emecindceertaieetneeaiceeadmaemmt ate 
idea (a great pity !) ; but it is characteristic of him that he pursaes being either thought affected, or mortifyiog hie querist by the sight 





of an author of whom the don was sure to be at. His fellow an- 

dergraduates were no literary companions for him. for they kaew no ; 
“English clases” but the Spectator, bits of whidh were set them for 
Latia tra: 
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b hesis into its ble consequences, aod weaves an ingen’ 
pp cre ntimd, stich woela have resulted had he carried out his 


In mone: matters he prospered no better. Nojeconomist, he got cheat- { 
od on ft bands, 008 bis culociations quite delusive. He spent 










break the promise given at home, and start for Londoo, with « v 
these luxuries by borrowing money on his expectations. A 
young lawyer, living io the nei of Liao, leat him 
twelve guineas ; in November, 1802, at the sev was 

uarter, the Holyhead mail set him dowa in London, friendless, inexpe- 
aod witbout a home or a shelter. 





























able to detect the Jaw of their pertarbations. It is not to be den To this period belong such details as are given in the “ Confessions of 
tbat they aaa it all we bave a sense of | an Opium-Eater’’— the most e: , and in many respects 
something hostile to the most , of all the revelations which self bas ever made to the 









cbari 
and therefore they will tell it agam. 
vent the aforesaid clase of people who happen to like the deceased, 


think that be bas not always met with bis due, from wishing to see the 
au 


facts of bis life stated ia a clear aad 


whose maiden name was Pengoe, sarvived her hasband many years. 





a 
.eemsa to have been a man of taste and culture. De Qaincey’s ates, and 







have beea 

what in the way during business hours, so he passed his timé chiefly out 
of doors, in the parks, or wandering about the streets—often in company | cited 
with those whom it is now the fastiion to call “social evils.” To bim, 
however, they were not evils; they were merely ‘sieters iu calamity,” 
often protectors and friends. es he passage of the “ Confes- 
















one of these poor 

bie life by the timely help of a glass of hot meng my Pm herself, 
admiaistered as be lay faiating on a door step 

is there avy of bis fraitiess efforts with 
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THe Albion. 


January 12 








ceived in 1805. He had just begun the study of Kant’s great work, of 
which he had formed unbounded expectations ; and he tells us that he 
seriously thought of emigrating to Canada and sbutting himself up in a 
bat in middle of a forest to prosecute the subject. t the “ Critique 
of Pure Reason” disappointed him, and the idea was abandoned. In 
1807, through the introduction of Mr. Poole, of Nether Stowey, he made 
the acquaintance of Coleridge, and nothing can be more graphic than bis | 
py of the poet’s appearance as he stood up under an archway in| 
the High Street of Bridgewater, with eyes gazing on vacancy, and recall- 
ing himeelf with some difficulty when addressed, to the world of daylight 
realities. De Quincey saw a great deal of Coleridge at the time, and 
obtained what he thought a clear view of his character, and of the in- 
fluences which went eo far to blight it. Of these, one was pecuniary em- 
yy ; and it must be recorded to De Quincey’s honour, that 
in a week after he became acquainted with Coleridge’s circumstances | 
he sent him a sum of money, we believe a somewhat large one, which, as 
he himeelf never had at any time command of very abundant resources, 
was certainly generous. e bas been much attacked for having men- | 
tioned this service himself, and without endorsing all that has beeu said | 


|cold and black. So it fell out that, for certain purposes, 1 went 
upon the subject, we may agree that the fact would havg been more jadi- | spectacle, but what shall we say of the child who, as sometimes happens. | abode in this deserted house, and slept in one of the’) bers, and 


: pper chambers, 
tatious | bas been drawn by the example of its elders into a premature acquaint- | used to wander about the lonely saloons at the dead ef j 
that he had | ance with this baneful soarce of comfort? . There is nothing so revolting, | ! ;. eevee 


rs) iy omitted. We exonerate De Quincey from any osten 
motive, bat we cannot quite acquit him of a certain feelin 
bought the right to say what he 


liked about Coleridge’s faults and weak- 
nesses, whi 


he exposes with a terribly candid pen. Another soarce of | 
Co ’s gloomy spirits was the want of sympathy existing between 
himself and his wife ; and on this point too De Quincey has enlightened 

as in a way which is as interesting as such personal gossip always is, but | 
which must have been very painful to Coleridge’s friends and relatives. | 
Of the remaining cause of Coleridge’s melancholy, no one had less right | 
to speak in terms of severe reprebension than De Quincey. We fear that } 





will to put intellect in motion. In this state there was nothing but 
enjoyment such as had before sclaced and lured him 
He was a Lotos-eater without the Lotos-eater’s contentment—al- 
ways eel!-dissatisfied, always repenting and reforming, and always fall- | hostess herself the Hypatia to a 
ing back. Yet at last progress was made, and in 1821 he was able tosay | seen this Gore House, not in its palm 
It mast bave been a fearful struggle ; 
for opiam is like the ivy which we see on old buildings; it does not 
merely clothe the mind and body with new habits, bat it becomes a sup- | 
port in its own way to the constitution, protecting it against certain dan- | serted. I went into the drawing-room. There were 
t ex it to others infinitely more terrible. It insinuates 
iteelf, so to qual, eaten the fibres of the frame, so that to eradicate it 


dreamy torpor—no 
oo. 


that he had gained the victory. 


gers. while i 


is like tearing our very being asunder, and the safferer feels as if life 


were not worth having without it. No one bat those who have gone” 


throagh this experience can tell what the opium hunger is. Lt is as strong 
a passion as the hanger which we term starvation, with the difference that 
those who are in the extremity of Dna inanition have not the 
strength to enforce their wante, while slave of opium is in possession 
of his fall bodily powers for this purpose and for this parpose alone. 
The grown-up man who is enthralled by this vice is a sufficiently pitiable 


hy thi 





there is g so thoroughly alien from the simplicity and 
freshnese of childhood, as to eee one of tender years abandoned to the 
self-concentrated indulgence which we are only accustomed to aseo- 
ciate io imagination with the hardened or wora-out man of mature age. 
The only sabject which De Quincey seems to have clung to while at 
this nadir of bis energies, was political seen, which he bad taken up 
for the first time and deeply studied in 1811. That a branch of know- 
ledge dealing eo much with the realities of human affairs should have 


| beautiful and gifted Coantess of Blessington, the famous cénacle, where 
_ almost everything that was polished and brilliant and witty in Eoglish 
under auspices of 


intellect aad English fashion was > the a 
of = ay T have 
days, but when its walls were 


| desolate and ite literary glories fied. very bleak winter's 
| ten years since, I stood in the long | , with its empty shelves, i 
thian columns, and its decorations of white and I 


| pictares oa the walls ; the fresher colour of the 
| contrasting with the 
when removing the 

fresh and lustrous. Bu 
_ were departed. Gone 
puny: 


mar! 
spaces they had 
tones of the tarnished phn 
band from a hat you find the nap 

ub the Gbases wane Share Bo mpeee, and Cho 
studio adjoining the house, where there were yct some crayon 
, drawings, instinct with the touch of Genius, on the eave walle, some liter 
| of modeller’s plaster. All was cheerless and abandoned. [ went into 

the garden and found a ruin. I entered the kitchen, and the hearth was 


and 
ario 

up images of tbe famous time when they had been tenanted by the nom 
| and learned, and the —by fair women and brave men, by scholars 
and painters and dandies and eoldiers ; when the library was fall of books, 
| and the Lady of the House eate, radiant and smiling and talkative and 
| queenlike, with Bulwer and Campbell, and Jerdan and Forster, and Dick- 
| ens and Leigh Hunt, and Talfourd and Proctor, and Thackeray and I on- 
blanque around her. Foyers éteints! And from library to drawing-room, 
| from boudoir to drawing-room, I was haunted by two Ghosts. I saw one 


| phantom, handsome, noble, greceful, facile in the tice of the Art 
all the more! weakness, the dependence on others, the failare in engage- | formed the chief mental food of one who was dreaming away bis exist- loved, easy and accomplished in a aot. vonstier 


ments, the pain and disappointment to friends, which existed in Cole- | ence, might seem wonderful enougb, if we did not recollect that the sci- | shadow, moody, stern, tacitarn, 


ridge’s case, might be paralleled from the life of bim whoze career we 
are describing. And it is remarkable enough that on De Qaincey’s say- 
ing. soon after their first acquintance, that he bad tasted laudanum, 

ge warned him in the most solemn and emphatic manner against 
forming a habit of opiam-eating, and impressed him with the feeling that 
he himself never expected to sheke off the bondage. In asserting that 
Coleridge began the habit as “ a source of luxurious sensations,” and not 
from the pressure of any bodily m , he has been unjust to the memory 
of the latter, who, we are assured by bis daughter, first teok opium ander 
almost precisely the same circumstances as those which induced De 
Quincey to make the experiment. 

In the latter part of 1807, Coleridge was engaged to deliver a couree of 
Lectures in London, and it was settled that his family should proceed 
to Grasmere under De Quincey’s escort. This circumstance was the 
means of bringing about an acquaintance with Wordsworth, to which De 

bad long looked forward with eagerness, but also with an awe 

which as yet during four years deterred bim from introducing him- 
self to the Wordswortbs, although he had bad a most cordial invitation 
to Grasmere, and had made two journeys on purpose to avail himself cf 
it. Some time in the previous year he came so far as to catch sight of 
Wordsworth’s dwelling, aod then, oppreseed by his constitutional sby- 
nees, and his consciousners of remarkable unreadiness and embarraes- 
ment in conversation, turned roand and went back to Oxford. On this 
occasion retreat was not possible ; he was most cordially received ; and 
the impressions he derived from the society of Wordsworth's family and 
also from that of Southey, whom he ksew soon afterwards, are to be 
found recorded in bis “ Autobiograpbic Sketches.” For the revelations he 
has made of their circamstancee, families, and personal appearance, he has 
been bitterly censured, as if he had trafficked in the knowledge acquired 
during the familiarity of social intercourse, and tarned it to account 
for mere gainfal parposes, heedless of what pain might be given to the 
living, or what upjast aspersions might be cast upon the dead. Now, it 
is eniable that in the descriptions of Coleridge, Southey, Words 
wortb, and their way of life, a great deal is told which, to use a formula 
already referred to, is far too mach in the American style; a style by 
no means incompatible with high reverence for the person described, but 
which is objectionable. not so much for what it may reveal in particalar 
as for the air of suspicion which it tends to throw over the 

familiar intercourse of life, and the distrust which it is apt to engender 
towards those whom we should naturally treat with perfect unreserve, 
bot who may, for all we know, be “ reckoning us up ” as so mach liter- 
capital at some fature period. On behalf of De Quincey it may be 
that if, on the one band, be furnished one of the earliest examples 

of this kind of vice, on the other, he could not be aware of the unforta- 
— it was destined to assume in other hande ; nor isit, per- 


} a man 7 J he —— Ws fa be 
own ie it is to see any, even the most u je: 
Wlonehle, detail or habit of on 

lic notice, and made the subject of comment by those who hav: 


one’s private life brought forward i = 

not 
test sympathy with him io any other particular. Aa excase is also 
foand for De Quincey in the circumstances of the perrois whose 
te he drew. . They belonged to a society on which only a few of 
world looked with favour and affection ; most with ion or ac- 
They were ‘ the Lake Poets ;’ and absurd as the designa- 
be to one who knew all about them, it wassafficient to stamp 
them*with the mark of offence in the eyes of the world at large. The 
mirjudging spirit of contempt about these men and their disciples was 
at‘one time so great, that if the pablic bad heard that, like Voss and 
Holty, they were in the habit of retiring to the solitades of Gowbarrow 
Park to dance roand an oak-tree, and swear eterual frieadship, it would 
have taken a great deal of — to disprove the report. This spirit 
had no doubt away whea De Quincey wrote the papers in ques- 
tion ; bat it had left behind it that feeling of perplexity about its ob- 
jects—such as up to almost the present day bas floated rouad the memo- 
ry of Shelley—which, while it is open to every wrong impression, still 
desires to be set righ«, if possible, aad above all to form clear ideas. De 
might be pardoned for thinking that this haze must one day be 
> and that perbaps by no frieadly hand. A sneering or unsym- 
pathizing, though keen observer, might lay bare everything in the ca- 
reer, character, aad conduct of the * Lakists”” everything about their 
domestic arrangements or occasional feads upon which malice would 
most desire to fasten—-and without stating anything positively false, 














might convey a thoroughly unjust and 7 permanent impression. It 
was surely better, he might argue. that the ground should be pre-occu- 
pied by one who would tell the little there was to be told in a friendly 
spirit ; and even by the amount of gossip that he furnished, show that 
no vein of this sort was likely to be worked with any hope of profit to 
subsequent scandal-mongers. The excuse we have put forward on his 
bebalt is suggested by what be himself says of bis own exposure of Cole- 
ridge’s pl ; which was attacked at the time as barsb, and as 
coming very uogracefaily from one who bad beea Cvleridge’s friend. 
He felt, he says, that Coleridge’s obligations to German philosopbers 
must sooner or later be detected ; and that it would break the force of 
the discovery if first of all it had beea announced by one who in the 
same breath was professing an aosbaken faith in Coleridge's philosophic 
power.” De Quincey perhaps has said more than he reed have done, | 
even from this point of view. While we deny that he was malignant, we 
may allow him to have been indiecreet, in his revelatioos. Like Major 
Dobbin in Vanity Fuir, whea his friend Osborne's love-letters have pro- | 
voked the curiosity of his brother officere, be lets out the real secret in | 
order to set wild conjectures at rest, but only farnishes a more definite | 
handle to the report ; while his threats of anybody who disparages the | 
divine Amelia ia his bearing, do not at all repair the mischief be bas | 
cansed by revealing her =e. 

Of De Qaincey’s own life after this period there is little more to tell 
except in a fragmentary manner, our chief sources of informatica oa the | 
— being bis own writings. In 1808 he took up hig residence at the | 

, where he lived, with little interruption, for the his life. 

ee were those of a student, and the wide range which his 

must have taken is evideat to all who now turn over bis works, 
All this time be had continued to take opiam, and with no ill effects. It 
was not till 1813 that he began to take it daily, and thea be seems to 
have rapidly given way to the practice, so that in the next year he 
reached the high opiam mark, which amounted to the portentous figure 
of 8000 drops laudanum per diem. About 1815 he married, in which state 


| 





hi 


euce is a deductive one, and cap of b: P to a great extent 
apart from experience, or even from books. Ricardo’s work it was which 
roused him to even this degree of exertion, and he thought out and dic- 
tated some observations which he called ‘‘ Prolegomena to all Future Sys- 
tems of Political Economy.” But it required a preface ; as be could not ac- 
complish this, the book never appear To his own account of his state 
at time, it would be im: 
d ption or condemnation :— 

“In thus describing and il) g my intellectual os, I use 
terme that apply, more or less, to every part of the years to which I was 
under the Circean spells of opium. But for misery and suffering, I might, 
indeed, be said to bave existed in a dormant state. I seldom could pre- 
vail upon myself to write a letter ; an answer of a few words, to any that 
I received, was the utmost that I coald accomplish ; and often that not 
until the letter had lain for weeks, er evea months, on my writing-table. 
Without the aid of M——, my whole domestic economy, whatever be- 
came of political economy, must have gone into irretrievable confusion. 
I shall not afterwards allude to this t of the case; it is one, however, 
which the opiam-eater will find, in the end, most oppressive and 
tormenting, from the sense of incapacity aod feebleness, from the 
direct embarrassments incident to the neglect or procrastination of 
each day’s a riate labours, and from the remorse which must often 
exasperate the s! cf these evils to a conscientious mind. The opium. 
eater loses none of his moral sensibilities er aspirations; he wishes and 
longs as earnestly as ever to realise what he believes pozsible, and feels 
to be exacted by duty ; bat his intellectual apprehension of what is pos 
sible inflaitely outrans his power, not of execution only, but even of pro- 
posing or willing. He lies under a world’s weight of incubus and night- 
mare ; he lies in sight of all that he would fain perform, just as a man 
foreibly conficed to his bed by the mortal laogoar of paralysis, who is 
compelled to witness injury or outrage offered to some object of his ten- 
derest love :—he would lay down his life if he might bat rise and walk ; 
bat he is powerless as a0 iafant, aod canaot so much as make an effort 
to move.” 

We fear that this moral prostration alone woul! not have led De 
Quincey to do what was necessary to shake it off; indeed, it seems a 
psychological paradox to imagine the prevalence of a particular state of 
volition acting as a motive for getting rid of itself ; if the will is aanihi- 
lated, what is left to act? But it had not qaite come to this; and the 
motive of fog eeed rea was now added as a stimulant to some exertion. 
The dreams opium became so frightful and so oppressive 
that it seemed as if no one could endure them and live. Fatiguing 
splendoar, suicidal gloom, the tormenting sense of endless duration, the 
overwhelming panorama of a whole life’s events crowded into a few 
long-drawn moments—ideas gathered from the majest, oe in books, 
from the elaboration of architecture ia paildings visions mirage-like 
lakes, expanding into oceans, paved with haman faces—of oriental 
scenery and mythology—of antediluvian monsters maltiplied into ead- 
lees forms of loathsome spawning life,—succeed each other in aspects of 
constantly increasing horror, till sleep grew a thought of dread, and 
other physical derangements seemed impending, from which escape would 
soon become impossi Convinced that nothing bat death or lunacy 
lay on one hand, on the other the unspeakable torture of renunciation, 
he summoned up resolution for the latter course, and through decreasing 
8 at length weaned himself from bis thraldom—but shattered in 

ly, and with a miod trained, as it were, to enter on its threads of 
dreadful association whenever sleep delivered it from the control of the 
active powers. 

Soon after this recovery be contributed to the “ London Magazine” 
the papers which were both the first-fraits uf his mind, and the produc- 
tions by which he has ever been most widely known—the “Confessions 
of an Opiam-Eater.”’ This was, we believe, his first appearance in print. 
From this time, however, he continued to write to almost the close of his 
life, thongh with occasional interraptious, duriag which he had allowed 
his habit of opiam eating to gain renewed ascendancy. [t would per- 
haps be practicable, by a careful search through the periodical litera- 
ture of the last forty years, to fix the chronology of his various writings ; 
bat no good purpose would be served by the accomplishment of such a 
taek. Wheo a man who is afterwards remarkable, begins to write at an 
early age, it is interesting to go through his works in the order ia which 
they were written, because we are thus able to trace the growth of bis 
mind. In the case of one who has always beea a stadent and thinker, 
bat takes to writing only at the age of thirty-six, we have very little in 
the way of “ growth” to investigate. The man’s mind is formed, and 
all that we learn from kaowing the dates of his compositions is, that he 
happened to have bis attentioa directed to certain subjects at 
certain timés; or, that a particular subject was popular in a 
certain year. Indeed, in the case of men who have spent the years be- 
tween twenty and thirty-six in reading and reflection, it is likely enough 
that their first works may be the best. With De Quincey his earliest 
effort was, if not the best, certainly the most remarkable and origioal. 
Ia the sequel to it, the “ Saspiria de Profundis,’ written in 1845, there 
is a more ed flow of elevated style, and a greater quantity—in 
balk—of thrilling description ; and in some of his later Essays there is 
more more evidence of literary case and practice, and a power 
of saying the exact thing he means to say, which we do not so often ob 
serve in the ‘‘Confessions ;” bat in the latter there are passages which 
ia of powerful writing be never afterwards surpassed. And 
though bis writing is aueqaual, this is not to be attribated to anything in 
the nature of real improvement or decline, but sometimes to the necessi- 
= ~ periodical composition, sometimes, probably, to his phy- 

sta’ 
adopted in his own edition an unnecessarily elaborate one, we do net de- 
oye as is generally the case, the preservation of the strict chronolo- 
er. 
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Of bis life after it began to be a literary one, we have not muck to say, 
for it was either in total retirement among his owa family, or 
with frieads who bave been more reticent of his errors and eccentricities 


than he has been of theirs. His residence, from the time we have men- 


tioned up to 1832, was chiefly in Westmoreland; after wi 
he removed to a cottage at Lasswade, near Edinburg’, the same in which 
Scott passed the first 

only for an 

He had lost his wife some time before bis death. While 
tion of bis works was the press, he lived 


presence of two of his family. 


———— 


GORE HOUSE, KENSINGTON. 


BY G. A, SALA, 


W. 8. 


* * * Anon I found myself at Kensington Gore. I bad passed 
ond belvedaren oh Hipde Perk Gate. Then suddeoly I 


and rubbed my 
is what?” 
and what bas 


“ Where is it?” 


ble to add anything either in the wey of 


te. Therefore, though we think the arrangements he himeelf 


hich date 


of his marriage ; and which De Qui: left 
visit to Wilsoz or some other friend at Edinburgh. 


present edi- 
through northera 
hed prams ety ons and there, on the 7th December last he oo in the 


it’s iv’ “ What is 
Why is gone, ~~ gone, 
The Gore House I mean was not the mansion so long tenanted by the 


— Co and act. I saw another 
listening always, speaking seldom, smil- 
ing never,—sitting quiet and subdued, patient, not desponding, hoping 
against hope, waiting,—perpetually waitiog for the hour of which he was 
to be the Man. And the name of the first phantom was Alfred D’Oreay. 
; The second had for name Louis Napoleon 
So for many moons I slept, and ate, and drank, aod walked, and 
ro in Gore House, sarrounded by the very strangest of company. 
From February to mid-March a curious med of carpenters, scene- 
_ paintere, plambers, glaziers, town travellers for ironmongers, 
| wine merchants, and drapers, held high carnival in the place. By and 
by came dukes and duchesses, warriors and statesmen, ambassadors, 
| actors, artists, authors, quack-doctore, ballet-dancere, journalists, Indian 
| princes, Irish members, uearly all that was odd and all that was distin- 
guished, native cr foreign, in London town. They wandered up and 
| down the staircases, and in and out of the saloons, quizzing aod talking, 
| and laughing, and flirting sometimes in sly corners. They signed their 
| names ia a big book, blazing with gold and morocco, which lay among 
, shavings 02 a carpenter’s bench in the library. Where is that wondrous 
collection of autographs, that Libro d’Oro, now? Mr. Keeley’s signature 
| followed suit to that of Lord Carlisle. Fanny Cerito inscribed ber pretty 
| name with that of “St. Leon” added next to the signature of the magni- 
ficent Duchess of Sutherland. I was at work with the whitewashers on 
the stairs, and saw Semiramis sweep past. Baton Brunnow met Profes- 
sor Holloway oa the neutral ground of a page of autographs. Jules 
Janin’s name came close to the laborious paraphe of an eminent pugilist. 
| Members of the American Congress found themselves in juxtaposition 
| with Frederick Douglas, and the dark gentleman who came as ambassa- 
|dor from Hayti. 1 remember one Sunday, duriog that strange time, 
| seeing Mr. Disraeli, Madame Doche, the Author of “ Vanity Fair,” a 
| privy councillor, a Sardinian attaché, the uis of Normanby, the 
j tate Mr. Flexmore the clown, the editor of , and the Wizard of 
the North, all pressing to enter the whilom boudoir of the Bless- 


! 
| —— 
| eanwhile I and the whitewasbers were bard at work. We summoned 
| upholsterers, carvers, and gilders to our aid. Troops of men in white 
cape and jackets began to flit about the lower regions. gardeners 
were smothering themselves with roses in the adjacent parterres. Mar- 
lous erections began to rear their heads in the grounds of Gore House. 

he wilderness had become, not exacily a paradise, but a kind uf Garden 

| of Epicarus, in which some of the feat of that classical bower of bliss 
| were 
said to ran about ready roasted with silver knives aud forks stuck in 
them, and crying, “ Uome, eat us; our crackling is delicious, and the 
-onions with which we are stuffed distils an odour as sweet as 

that of freshly gathered violets.” Vans laden with wines, with groceries, 
with plates and dishes, with glasses and candelabra, and with bales of 
calico, and still more calico, were perpetually arriving at Gore House. 
The carriages of the nobility and gentry were blocked up among railway 
e place 


} 
} 
} 
| 





goods-vans and Parcels Delivery carts. The authori 

were obliged to send for a detective policeman to mount permanent 
| guard at the Gore, for the swell mob had found us out, acd flying squa- 
| droas of feloury hang on the skirts of our distinguished visitors, 

| harassed their fobs fearfully. Then we sent forth advertisements to the 

daily papers, and legions of mothers, grandmothers, and aunts brought 
myriads of newly-washed boys ; some chubby and curly-haired, some 
lanky and straight-locked, from whom we selected the comelier youths, 
and put them into picturesque garbs, confected for us by Mr. Nicoll. 
Then we beld a competitive examination of pretty girls ; and from those 
who obtained the Lp Stee eae of marks (of respect and admiration) 
we chose a bevy of whose rosy lips, black eyes and blue eyes, 
fair bair and dark hair, very nearly drove me crazy in the spring days 
of 1851. Aud by the end of April we had completely metamorphosed 
Gore House. I am sure that poor Lady Blessington would not have 
known her coquettish villa again had she visited it ; and I am afraid ehe 
would not have been much gratified to see that which the apholsterers, 
the whitewashers, the hangers of calico, and your bumble servant had 
—- As for the venerable Mr. Wilberforce, who, I believe, occupied 
Gore House some years before Lady Bleseington’s tenancy, he would 
have held up his hands ia pious horror to see the changes we had made. 
A madcap tasquerade of bizarre taste and queer fancies had tarned 
Gore House completely ioside out. In honest trath, we had played the 
very dickens with it. The gaidens were certainly magnificent ; and 
there was a sloping terrace of flowers in the form of a gigantic shell, and 
literally crammed with the choicest roses, which has seldom, I believe, 
been rivalled in ornamental gardening. 

But the house iteelf! The library had been kindly dealt by, save that 
from the ceiling were suspended a crowd of quicksilvered glass globes, 
which bobbed about like the pendant ostrich eggs in aa Eastern mosque. 
‘Lhere was a room called the “ Floriana,” with walls and ceiling flated 
with biue aud white calico, aud stuck ali over with spangles. There was 
the “ Doriana,” also in calico, pink and white, aad approached by a por- 
tal called the “ door of the dungeon of misery,”’ which was studded with 
buge nails, and garnished with letters ia the well-known Newgate fashion. 
Lvoking tow the garden were the Alhambra Terrace and the Vene- 
tian Bridge. The back drawing-room was the Night of Stare, or the 
Réverie dev Etoile poiaire ; the night being represented by a cerulean ceil- 
ing painted over with fleecy clouds, aud the firmament by hangings of 
blue gauze spangled with stars cut out of silver-foil paper! Then there 
was the vestibale of Jupiter Tonaas, the walls covered with a andi 

of 


The dining-room be- 
de Danaé, and the 





nese another as an Italian cottage overlooking a vine: 
and the Lake of Como; another as a cavern of ice > ave eee, 
with sham columns imitating icebergs, and a stuffed white fox—bought 
= >? = y- The wren Staircase to me, 

| a ue tmare of ts of 

I bad never cum, unt hanheede cae enateken I Stenatae 
save in the printsbops, till I saw the ori ‘oning, or scowling, or 
in blank amazement before the libels on the walls. In 
Sir Charles Fox built for us a huge barrack of wood, glass, 
> and which we filled with 
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aged L-wdooers remember it well, aad will chide me for prolixity ; bat 
you, my dear young readers of sev-nteen, eighteen, tweaty even,—you 
were little boys and girls at echoo!l when the Symposium fluurisbed. To 
vs who are verging towards fogeyism, it eens but yesterday that the 
Great Glass House in Hyde Park itcelf was opened to the world. * * * 


——>_— 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ST. CYR. 

Prangoise @’Aubigné. the prison-child of Niort; the little Calvinist 
@isputaut of the Ureeline convent; La belle Jndienne of Scarron’s Hotel de 
v iowé ; the poor pensionless widuw, who vainly sued for aid from 
the band destined to make ber queen of Frauce iv all but name—has 
been bat barsbly treated by b n’, She was not by any means that 
pound of atheism, profigacy, hypocrisy, cuonicg, and cruelty de- 
acrited ia their pages. Tbe young aod beautiful wife of an old decrepit 
cripple, whove fuce she could see only by golag dowa oa her kaees, she 
presided over the g»y assemblies that met beneath the satirist’s roof with- 
out a whisper beivg creathrd against ber fair fame, without g the 


pom She became unwittingly the cause of great scandal to the 

a | on terms of iatimacy with Madame Guyoo, that lady was 
allowed free intercourse with the nuor. Her piety and eloquence gave 
her great influeoce over tix .o, and the mo-. 1. complisbed sisters speedily 
became converts to the dociriaes of Quietism. Warned by the Bishop of 
Chartree, the king at once ordered the expulsion of Madame Guyon aod 
the confiscation of ber writings. Fenelon vainly plied all his eloqueace 
in defending ber tenets ; Trourou, Boseuet, aod the Bishop of Chalons 
wereginanimous in condemnation; aod the works of the advocate, as 
well as those of his client, were forbidden at S*. Cyr, whither Bossuet 
was despatched to eradicate the heresy. Three nuns alone withstood 
him. One was removed by a lettre de cachet to Grenoble, another to 
Chateaudun ; the most logical of the three, Madame de la Maisonfort, 
was sent to Meaux, whence she correspooded with the most eminent mea 
of the time, uatil becoming invoived in the Jansenist controversy, she 
was removed to A~genteuil, to expiate ber talent aad aoortbodox notions, 
The king forbade ‘he Houre of St. Cyr ever to open its doors to the 





abbé a momeot’s regret at his sermiog!y incongruous merrisge. As Ma- 
dame de Ma ntenon, she earned the gratitade of tbe queen. the respect of 
the royal family, ibe favour of the pope. Fortiga princes sought br 
friendebip ; the poor, ber protection. To ber, posterity bas atiribated 
the religious persecutions disgracing th? reiga of Louis the Great, with 
much injustice ; she was berself tolerant in the extreme, and only ceased 
to oppose extreme measures whea she /ouad ber oppositivn fruitiess and 
unavailing. The ruliog passion of ber life was ambition fur praise, to 
obtain which was ber great obj-ct from the days of ber childhood ; ber 
Greer, macnere, conversation, and avtions beiag ali regulated with a view 
to winning the applause of ttoearoucd ber. Even ber charities were 
tainted with this vagity, aud ber uatiriog interes¢ in the school of St, Cyr 
was perbaps not a little suctaiced | y its continually ministering to the 
master-passion «f her mia’. 

Wheu Turenne was making the name of Le Grand Monarque a terror in 
Burope. wounded officers might be seen beggiug at tbe palace-gates of 
Versuiiles, War might glorify their namer, but it maimed the'r bodies, 


.and emptied their purses. The couatry became so impoverished, that 


the poorer gentry acd nobility thought themselves fortunate if they 
eculd feed and clethe their children ; to educate them was oat of the 
question. To mitigate the evil, one Medame de Brinon, an Urselive naa. 
ard ber sister established a scvool at Moatmorency for the receptioa of 
the daughters of decayed noblemen aod geatlemen. They soon found 
the expences outstrip their limited means; and +horily after the widow 
Searroa bad es:umed the name of Madame de Maiatenoo, her assistance 
was entrated in bebalf of i iofant charity. The kiog’s wife responiJed 
heartily to the appeal, openifg ber purse, visiting the school. aod tually 
parcbusing a house at Rueil, turaisbiog it appropriately, and handing it 
over to Madame de Brinoo, with a liberal supply of clothiog for ber 
ile. 

Pubs private r of Mad de Maint , however, soon proved 
inad: quate to the ever-increasiag demaods made upoa them, As a mat- 
ter ot course, she applied to Louis bimself, and so effectually pleadeu tLe 
cause of her young protégées, that a portion of the newly purchased 
estate of Noisy, neer Vereailies, was devoted to their serviee. A hand- 
some edifice, containing spacious rvom: and a beautiful chapel, and sur- 
rounded by plearant gardeas, was erected by Le Notre at a cust of 30,000 
livres. The objrects of this liberality touk possession of their new bome 
in February 1634. They were now divided ia‘o clarses, distinguisbed by 
wearing rivbovs of yeliow, red green, and blue at toe waist aod in the 
hair, study and needlewcrk baving the working-bours divided equally 
between them. Madame de Maivtenon took av active part iu the direc- 
ton of the young ladies; she taught them tbe myster.¢s of court etiquette, 
lectared them on their toilets, saperiuteaded the cooking, aad waited 
upou the sick. The new school became the taik of the court circle ; Gne 
ludies set the fasbioo of visitiag Nuizy ; aod at last the king bimself bo- 
noured the place with bis presence. When be entered the ball ia which 
the girls were assembled, discipline so far prevailed over feminiae curio- 
sity, tbat not one pupil tarned ber bead to look at the royal party. This 
80 pleased the mouarch, that he determioed to place tbe institatioa upon 
@ seoure foundation, increase its eflicieacy, aud make jt worthy of bimeelf 
and Franer. 

A third remove! was decided opon, the site selected being the village 
Of St. Cyr, some three miles from tbe palace, where an estate was pui- 
Obased fur 90,000 livres. The buildiog of the bouse and the arrangement 
of the grounds were confided to Maosard, who completed his part as anex- 
pense of 1 400 000 livres, The furniture, tapestry, curtaias, and decora- 
tiour, harmouisivg with the colours of ihe classes to which the sveral 
apartments were appropria'ed, entailed a further outlay of 150,000 livres. 
The catablishment was he n:eforth to bs koown as the Roya! House of St. 
Cyr, aud was endowed wih a revenue of 150 000 livres, which was eub- 
sequently iucreas:d to 180000. The iomates of the new institution were 
limited (0 a euperior—elected every three years— thirty-six nuns, twenty- 
four novices, aod two bucdred and fifty girls of noble birih, The latter 
Were admitied between the ages of sevea and eleven, and allowed to r- 
maio wotil they attained their jeth year, d beiog provided for 
them, im case they entered the matrimonial state upon leaving the ecbool. 
18 was wished that the scholars should be fitted for an active life fa the 
world, rather thua for the retirement of a convent. Medame de Brinon, 
ereaied superior for life, drew up regulatioss, being assisted by Madame 
de Malotenon; the king himecif revised them; and they were fueliy 
submitied for approval to a courcil consisting of the Bishop of Chartrer, 
the Pare de Ja Chaiee, Rucine, Buileau, acd the Abbe Gobelio. 

As soon as the place was ready for their reception, the ladles were 
eonveyed there in processior, preceded by priests bearing the crose, and 
ehantiog the Ve.i Creator, with the Royal Guards for their escort ; and a 
medal was struck in commemoration of the induction of the girls into 
what they thought an earthly paradise. 1 

Madame de Maintenon, for whose use certain rooms were especially re 
served, often took refuge at St. Cyr from the dreary round of court 
gaiety ; bere came her penitent rival. Madame de Montespan, to atk her 
advice, and to receive the rite of confirmation, Madame de Maioteaou 
was the raling epicit of the hou-e ; her will was law within its walle, the 
inmates looking up to ber with reverence and affecti She inculcated 
devotion witteut austeri'y, insisted upen elegant simplicity in drese, aud 
made the pupils cultivate corr et orthography—ana accomplisbmeat evea 
now dvepiced in some aristocratic querters. Voiture aod Balzac were 
tited as models for epistolary exerciser, Fearing the effect apon the 
mind of girlhood of reciting from the tragedies of Corneille and Raciue, 
the latter poet was reluctantly perruaded by Mad de Maiutenon to 
write a poem ou a religioas theme for the exprese ase of the pupils of 
St. Oyr. “Esther”’was the result. To give éclat to the new drame, its first 
fepresentation wes to take plece before tuekiog. Madame employed the 
best Parisian’ taste and ekill in providing the costames, the rceuery came 
from the royai painte:’s peacil, the music was performed by the musi- 
ciacs of the palace. The sudieace con:isted of Loais, the Prince and 
Pricoess of Condé, and a very se'ect party of the highest in the land. Is 
was a griat success, for which the poet returaed thanks to Heaven io 
the rchool-chapel, on the couclusion of the per‘ormance. ‘‘ Esiher’’ became 
the rage. Representation afier repreeeatation was given. Bossoet, La- 
moigavn, Madame de Coulenger, aud Madame de Sevigoé ecdorsed the 
favourable verdict. Bishops, priests, nebies, and miaisters of state 
sacrificed the most urgent public or private affairs to be present at a 

formance. An invitation was a thing to be intrigued for. Toe king 
imself officiated as doorkeeper, and beried the en'rance with his walk- 
log-cane ; while the young sctreexs grew 60 eotbusiustic in the matter, 
Ubat they would fall on their Koees behind the recnes, prayiog that their 
memories might et play them false, or their mimic powers desert them 
in the hour of need. Among the guests on the Sh of February, 1689, 
were James IJ. of England aed bis queep. Fourteea days alter, ail 
amusements were suspended ia cousequence of the sudden death of the 
king's niece. The fo:lowiog year, “ Mstber” was frequently acied. At 
the kivg’s desire, Racine attewpted to follow ap bis success, uad “ Atba- 
lie” was prodaccd, but under tess favourable c:rcumstances than ils pre- 
deceseor. Madame de Maiotenon foaod that coastaat contact with the 
Court, « d the «enjoyment of i s plaudits aod flatteries, made sad inroads 
upoo the rimplictty she wished hr echolars to cultivat-, In ber anxiety, 
the would bave pat aa end to the school *heatrica’s altog ther ; to thir, 
however, Louis would not listen, bot met bis wife baif-way. The num- 
ber of the audience was limited, and the maguificeoce of the costumes 
and properties vbated. The select few allowed to sit in jadgmeut oo 
* Athalie” pronounced the piece to be cold and uninteresting. After 
thie, no visito-s at all were imvited to see St. Cyr, but at times the young 
ladies acted at Versulles. Yielding to Mad da Mai ’s iuflu- 
ence, a total reaction soon afterwards set in: literary and inte!ll+ctual 
reuite were proscribed, religious books alone allowed to be read, jewel- 
ry and pereoual orowmen's entirely toroidven, and regular coolessors 
appointed. The natures} coo-equence followed : in 1692, the school was 
formally changed into a couv_nt of the order of St. Augustine. 

The nuns of the couveut of St Cyr took their vows at the age of 
eightev, Their lives were occupied iu educatiug seventy orphan girl. 
Madame de 

















, and afterwerds read the sisters such a@ lecture on the subject, 
that Quietiem was beard of no more witbia its walls, 

Louis XIV. seems to have regarded the scholars of the Royal Hovse 
with a kiud of fatberly affection. He never oc: da campaig 
without reque-ting “ toe inace-nt girls” to pray for him and his cuure ; 
he never failed to inform them of his succ+sses, that his “angels of St. 
Cyr’ might returo thaoks to Heaven for tbe victory. When the young 
Princess of Savoy, b-trothed at the age of eleven to the Duke of Burgua- 
dy, was committed tothe care of Madame de Maiotenoo, she placed her 
in the care of the sisters of St. Cyr. She joed in the con uatil 
ber marriage, beiog frequeatiy visited by the king, who in its pleasant 
gardens became another mao, as be strolled aboat its beautifal walke, or 
stopped to caress some pretty orphao. The fame of the institution for 
picty and charitable works spread throughout Fraoce ; it stood high ia 
favour with the charch ; the most famous prela'es, following Feaeloa’s 
example, chose it as the scece of their joa. Bourdaloue, Fene- 
loa, Bossuet, and Massillo: filled the pulpit of the chapel of St. Cyr. 
The superiors of other convents were eager to obtain novices from its 
popils, but Madame de Maintenoa discuraged them euteriag, saying : 
“I want sous-io law,” 

Condé and Turenne gone, their successors were no match for Marlbor- 
ough end Eugene ; victory deserted the standard of France, and the tri- 
um hb of the cause of their king vo longer alleviated the grief of the pa- 
pile of St. Cyr for the loss of friends aud relatives. Amidst bis own aox- 
ious care, Louis yet fouod time to visit aod console them. Thea came 
fam‘ne aud its Lorrore, All the ormaments possessed by the fomates of 
tbe coavent were sold to relieve their sisters of Gomerfoutaine : imitating 
the example of Madame de Maiat , they coafined themeelves to oatet- 
bread, distribut.og the remainder of their food among the poor. Death 
became bu-y among the friends of the House; the Bishop of Chartres, 
the Duke aod Duchess of Burgundy and their son, were lost to them io 
& short epece of Lime—to be speedily followed by their gieat benefactor, 
Louis the Great. Ten days after bis death, his unackaowledged wife 
wrote from St. Cyr: “ | have seen the king die like a saint and a hero; 
I Lave qu tted the world which [ disliked ; [amin the most agreeatle 
retirement I can derive.” Here she lived, quietly occupying berseif ia 
prayer, teaching and conversing with the few frends whose visite she 
encouraged. Here sbe received a visit from Peter of Russia, curious to 
see ber who bad the reputation of haviog directed the actions of Louis 
XIV. for thirty years. She thus describes the interview: “The Czar 
came afier seven o'o'ock in the eveniog. He sat dowo by the bead of 
the bed, and asked me if I was ill. I answered : ‘ Yes,’ ee ag what 
my malady was, I| replied: ‘Extreme old age.’ He at a loss 
how to answer. His v sit was brie’, He drew the cartaias at the foot 
of my bed tolee me ; you may be sure be was soon eati-fied.” For four 
years, Mad de Mai lived in retiremeot. Oa the 15ch of Au- 
gust 1719, after three hours’ intense agony, the protectrese of the House 
ot St. Cyr yielded up her life, and a cry of sorrow rang through the 
p'ace. Evry honour was paid to ber remains: she wes buried ia the 
chapel, a slab of black marble markiug ber resting place, and serving as 
@ shrive et which young novices prayed before biddiog @ fival adieu to 
the world ; and befure which departing maidens supplicated fur strength 
to carry in'o their new life the mexims aud principles inculcated witnia 
those precincte. 

‘The new monerch did not forget the establishment. During bis mino- 
rity, be assured the ledies of bis care and protection ; the Regent aleo 
betriended them. The Lofanta of Spain, betrothed to the young king, 
was placed under their care. When Maria Leczyotbi took her place, ebe 
lost no time in makiug friends of the nuns of St. Cyr. Sbe loved to me- 
ditate in the garden of the convent; aod etiquette vot permitting him 
to visit ber at Versailles, Stanislaus met bis uaughter there. When he 
became kiog of Poland, he chose St. Cyr for bis wif:'s residence, and 
there sbe remained for three yeare, receiving daily visits from the queen 
of France, But evil days were drawing nigh. Cardioal Fleury prevent- 
ed the royal children beiug educated, as the queen wished, by the ladies 
of the House. Dysentery and consump'ion made sad bavoc in its racks 
Louis XV. improved the drainage, repaired the buildings, aad increased 
its income ; but the precepis of the fuuadress were gradually forgotten ; 
toleration gave way to bigotry; its conductors became grasping and 
avaricious, uutil they roused public jealousy at their wealth aad enlow- 
meota. 

Ia 1769, the convent was visiied by Horace Walpole, who pleasantly 
describes what he caw. “ The first thiog [ desired to see was Madame 
de Maintenon’s apartment. It consists of two small rooms, a library, and 
a ber 4 small chamber—the eame ia which the Czar saw ber, and ia which 
she diced. The bed is taken away, aud the room covered with bad pic- 
tures of the royal family. It is wainscotied with oak, with plain chairs 
of the same, covered with dark-blae damask. Exerywhere else, the 
chairs are of blue cloth. The simplicity aud extraordinary ueatness of 
the whole house, which is vast, are very remarkable. A large apariment 
above, consisting of five rooms, and destined by Louis Quatorge for Ma- 
dame de Maintenor, is now the iofirmary, with neat white linen beds, 
aod decorated with every text of Scripture by which could be insinuated 
that the foandress was a queeo, . y z ~ oon ms 
The young ladies, to the number of 250, are dressed ia black, with 
short aprons of the same—the latter aod their staye bound with biue, 
yellow, green, or red, to distioguish their class; the Captuins and lieu- 
tenants bave kaots of @ ditfereut co!our-distioction. Their bafr is curled 
and powdered ; their coiffures a sort of Freach round eared caps, with 
white tippets, a sort of cuff aad tacker; ia short, a very pretty dress, 
The ouce are evtirely ia black, with crape veils aud loag traias, deep 
white handkerobiefs and forehead cloths and very long traios. The 
chapel is plain, but pretty. Madame de Cambis, ove of the ouns, who 
are about forty, is beautiful as a Madonoa.” (She fled to Eogland at the 
Revolution, and died at Richmond ia 1809.) “The abbess bas no dis- 
tinction but a larger aad richer gold cross; ber apartment coosists of 
two very small rooms. Of Madame de Maintenon we did not see fewer 
than twenty portraite....... We were shown some rich reliquaires aad the 
corpo santa that was sent to her by the pope. We wefe tben carried into 
the public rooms of each clase, La the fizst, the young ladies, who were 
playing at chess, were ordered to sing us the choruses of Avhalie; iu 
another, they danced minuets and country-dancee, while a aan, not quite 
so able as S'. Cecilia, played on a violiv. In the others, they actea be- 
fore us the proverts or couversatious written by Mad de Mai 

















College in it- irn gave way to the Imperial Military School. General 
Dateil, its prucident, destroyed the meworial, nut the body in a box, and 
stowed it — with somé old Jumber in a garret. For tbirty years, it 
remaioed undisturbed, except by tbe rate. lo 1837, Buraguay d'Hilliers 
obtaiced permission to erect a monumens to the memory of Madawe de 
Maivteoon. The abused bones were carefully collected, and placed iu aa 
oaken box, with the remains of ber original « ofio, rome spicer, the heel 
ot her shoe, an ebony crose, and some frugmeuis of paper and parchment 
found in ber first grave; and 9 t@eck marble maucoleum erected over 
ber remaior. simply inscribed ; « Here lies Madame de Mainteoon, 1635 
—1719.” With the name of its fuundress eads most fittingly the chroni- 
cles of the Royal House of St. Cyr.—Chambers. 
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CARRICKSHOCK, OR, A PLEASANT EXCURSION. 
BY LIBUT. COL. H. RB. ADDISON, 

“ Sorry. BO boy, you have never been in the County of Waterford t” 

“ Never!’ 

* Well, then,” rejoined my gallant relative, Mejor Vokes, “you bave 
now a good opportuuity. 1 bave some little business to transact there, 
so I’ve ordered wy travelliog carriage at six in the moroing. We 
shau’t be more than two days absent, therefore don’t bring me much lug- 
gge. The weatber is remarkably fine, so we eball have a very pleasaut 
tcip ;” and away went my excellens friend whistling a cheerful gir, 

Now, although Vokes touk my assent for granted, I felt somewhat 
doubtful about accepting it. Ybut I bad ofien exprersed a wish to see 
the county into which be was gong, I fully admit, aod for this single 
reason, I suppose, he felt certain that I should snap at his proposal, 
But on the other hand, though I fully iatended to ree Curraghmore, yet 
I was by no ™éans desirous of becoming the travelling compauion of a 
man agains. whom a@ thousand oatbs of aseassivation bud been re- 
corded ; end as we were about tu traverse Tipperary, @ notoriously ill- 
disposed cov" ‘y, and going to a epot hardly filtcen or twenty miles irom 
the scene of .u+ most savage butchery that ever disgraced the annals of 
Ireland, nameiy, the murder of nloeteen policemen and their officers, 
which bad ouly taken place at Carricksbock the week bef re ; [ seriously 
hesitated about pavyiog Vokes. So far from it, | shou'd (ia any 
otber care) bave vot only given it up mysel!, but bave eodeavoured to 
dissuade tbe wortby magistrate from his cortemplated journey. I well 
knew, bowever, in bis case, that the mcra vividly I pourtrayed the 
danger, the more delighted he would feel in courting it; eo I beld my 
tongue, and after dinner allowed myrelf to be persuaded, partly by coux- 
ing and partly by the fear of being laughed at, into jovaing my friend. 
We accordingly started the foilowing morning ; aod aller traversing the 
wretched bog which stretches itself between Limerick and Tipperary, 
arrived in safety at the latter towa without meetiog with apy occur- 
rence worth noticing. 

Vokes ordered a substantial breakfast, and appeared in bigh epirite. 
He did not, however, tell me the object of his missiou, and I refrained 
from ioquiriag. That it was a pleasing one I drew an inference from 
rvs cheerful manoer, acd I alieady began to lkugh at my foolich 

cers, 

Tbe meal over, we descended, and to my utter surprise I found two 
horeer, ready eaddled, standiog at the door. The carriage bad returned 
to Limerick ; we were to complete our joarney on borrevack. I should 
probably have asked some quest'oas, but Vokes enforced silvnce on me 
hy a lcox, so we mounted aud trotied off oo the road to Nenagh, which 
my frend r adily found, from the directions afforded to him by the o-tler 
ot the hotel, a must respectable looking youog mau. We bai e2arcely, 
bowever, proceeded above ihree miles, when Vokes turaed, without apy 
Spparent reason, down a cros:-road, aud rather increased bis speed. 

* What are you about? Where »re you going?” cried I. 

“ Why, to Waterford, to be sure |” ; 

“ Why, | fancied you bad chaoged your mind, and had futended to go 
to Neoagh—at least, 20 you said.” 

The Major burst oat laughing. “ Harry, I dida’t think you were so 
soft. Why, couldn’s you see, with balf an eye, that the ostler wae a bad 
boy—a spy—so I threw bim off the recent, by coming roused this way. 
By th’s time there’s more than ove carbive loaded tw shoot me on that 
road. Don’t be flustered, there’s mo danger here. Yonder is the main 
road, and Sergeant Magrath waitiog fur vs.” 

We were now joiued by that active policeman, who was well mounted, 
and admirably dressed as a groom. He bad, however, a pair ot holsters, 
oat of which a brace of pistols appeared ; out us many couutry geatie- 
wea in tho-:e days carcied arm, whea riding through the disturbed dis- 
trict, this fact did not betray ‘hs sergeant’s oalliug. 

When we came to a certain spot just beyond the thick woods cf Ban- 
shea, Vokes paused: “There’s Lismackew; jast in that corer poor 
Baker was murdered, in the middle of the dsy.” I confess this litile 
statement, and a subs quent full detail of the assassination, with which 
my friend favoured me us we rode along, did not add much to my com- 
fort, and I began to wish | bad remained withia the Barracks at Limerick, 
where [ was at this time quartered. 

Presently, a carriage dashed pase-d us, surrounded by police. These 
mea I recogaiced as beloagiug to Vokes’s especial force ; they however 
took no notice of bim, but galloped away in eager baete. 

* Bless me, Major! what does that mean!” 

“ Od, its Quin, the approver ; they are taking him (o Kilkeong, to give 
evidence agaiust Keouedy, the chief murderer at Carrickshock, who will 
be tried the day alter to-morrow.” 

“ Bat is this witness eo uowilling as to require this guard !"’ 

“ By no meaur. My meu surround the cariiage to protect him; and 
even to do that they would not be able, if they bed rot relays of borees 
to enable them to gallop all the way. They go through no towne, and 
they travel too fast to be overtaken.” 

“ Bat why?” 

“Harry, my boy, you’re as green as any Eoglishman } ever met. 
Dou’t you see, that if they could be caught, they’d soon be surrounded, 
acd the approver dragged out and tora to pieces.” 

I shuddered, aod rode ou to Clonmed withuut atteriog another word. 
Here we remained fur several hoars, Vokes evidently wicbiug to arrive late 
at Pilltown (che cloanest and prettiest village in Ireland), which be vow 
condercended to teif me was to be our ultimate destination ; aod where, 
according to bis getiled plan, we alighted at Anthony’s soug hotel, about 
nine o’clock the eveoiog. We eupped, and went to bed. The room 
in which I elept was, however, unfortucately, near the stable, aod I was 
awakeued more than oace by bearing the voices of several persons coa- 
versing ia a foreign language. Thier, theagh an annoyance, did not ut- 
terly destroy my slumbers ; I was thoroughly tired ; and I did not rise 
till nive o’clock next morniog. Vokes was seated at the breakfast-table 
when Leatered. He had evidently received and despatched several let- 
ters befere icame down. He was seading off a mounted policeman as [ 
opened the door. 

Atier oar meal, Vokes proposed a stroll through the village, at the 
same time exp g bis int to call on some of the cot‘agers, 
whem he well kaew, as be tad resided, for some time after ols marriage, 
at Beliioe, a very handsome mausion ia the aeighbourbood, formerly 10- 
habviced by the brother of his wife, then acting as agent to the Harl of 
Beesborough, bat who was now abroad, 











for their iustruction; for she was not only their foundress, but their 
eaiot, and their adoration of her memory bas quite eclipsed the Virgia 
Mary......We went to their apothicairerie, where they treated us to cor- 
dials, and where one of the ladies told me inoculation was a sin, as it 
was 8 volantary detention from mass, and as voluutery a cause of eat- 
ing gras. Our vieit concladed in the garden, now growu very venerable, 
where the young lJadics played at litie games before us. Altera siay 
of four bours, we took our leave. I begged the abbess’s blessing ; she 
smiled, and eaid she doubted I should not place much faith iu it. She i+ 
a comely old yentiewomaa, aud very proud of haviog seen Madame de 
Maiutenoo.” 

Louis XVI. was exceedingly well disposed towards the House of St. 
Cyr; the distribation of the royal churity was iutrusted to its ladies 
Toe Revolution brought destruction ; cOuli-cution after couliccation de- 
prived them of their revenues, and at leagth the Legislative Assembly 
ordered its suppression, each inmate receiving twenty sous per league 
for ber travelliog expenses homewards. The secood girl to obey tbi- 

was Matie Aone—sister of ove Captsiu Bonaparte of the artil- 
tery, the futare Emperor of the French—whv left St. Cyr with the fa- 
tare Princess of Laces oa the 2d September, 1792. The remainder did 
not dieperee for some mouths ; aad it was not wil che lst of May ia the 
tollowiug year that the last oua breathed ber prayers at the tomb of 
Madawe de Mainteaoo, ere she left ber loved home tor ever. The con- 
vent was turued ieto « military bospitau!, aud woe body of its fouudres- 
disiaterred by the soldier’, aud thrown ino the cemetery. When the 
bouse was given up to the College of the Pytavee Frangais in 1802, M. 
Crovz+t removed the corpse of the once powerful royal lavourtie into 





Maiatenon exhorted them io pubsic, and advised them in | and 


the coart beneath tbe « te she occupied ; erected « monument, 
surrouaded the grave with weeping willows. Taree years afier, the 








We entered a very pretty cottage, und, to my surprise, { found the in- 
terior as clean and oeut as avy similar esta>lisbment ia Kogland. It ap- 
peared that the noble landiord insisted oo this—he might spare a maa 
who could not pay bis reat—indeed, he often did so. But he inexorably 
evicted a dirty or a drunken tenant, and thas made Pilltown the prettiest 
aud best village ia tbe Soutb of Ireland. 

The old woman, whom we called to ser, was almost blind, bat she in- 
siaotly recognized Vokes, and to bim sbe related her grief. Her grand- 
soo (@ policeman) Lad been killed at Carrickshock, aud sbe now hoped 
* the Mejor” would get ber  peasion from Government. She evideutiy 
believed be was all-powerful; aad I fancy she was uot very far wrong iu 
ber conjecture. 

Ia the next heuse we found two handsome girls. They had similarly 
lost tbeir father, and the wagietrate elicited important informstiou frum 
their loquacity. 1 now began to observe that my friend was anxious to 
ascertain the details of the atfair, for in every cuttage we visited, be ma- 
oeged artlully to derive some iaturmation on the subject. Ou two occa- 
sious tbe doors, as we approuched, were slammed in_our faces, and [ 
could pot help remarking that we did not meet a single Mule during the 
whole time we were out. On these pointe { questioued the Mujor ; who 
explained to me that the owners vt the two residences, where we bad 
been excladed, bad both fallen at Carricksbock ; but us they belonged co 
the mard-ring party, their relatives refused him admisiou—ivokiog 
apon bim a8 a dangerous monster. I expressed my wonder chat wey 
ebould thus be acquainted with bis arrival. 

“ My dear fellow, we bad not goue to bed lest night, when every soul 
for teu,miles round was aware that we were here, und it’s precisnly lor 
that rea-oo all the men are out uf the way, Tu morrow or next day we 
sball probebly see them back.” 





Thie was by n0 means reasearing ; aod though I eaid nothing, I felt 
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vexed at the idea of remaining in Pilltown for severa' days longer, which from the band by a sabre cyt. “ What bave you got?” demanded the 

was evidently Vokes’ latention. | Major, “l’ve a portion of ekall with buman hair attached to it; I've 
Daring dianer, wy friend explained the affair, which he was evidently | the stock of @ broken pistol, and a kaife rusted with bumaa blood!” said 

investigating. It appears that about a week only before the then present | the Sergeant, =» bis 

time, s party of olaeteen poli ’ ded by a chief constable,| “Providence preserve us!” ejaculated I. “ Where are we ?”’ 

went out after dark, la order to seize some arms, which they expected to| “In the Borheen of Carrickshock. Don’t you see the bank all broken 

find at a certain farm-house. These men were dressed in uniform, and | where the struggle took place? This dyke ran with human bloo@only 

ermed as soldiers, and fine effizient soldiers they were. They each car- | a few days ago.”’ ; 

ried a musket, a bayovet, and thirty rounds of ball cartridge ; their officer Pe Do let us go on ; I don’t like this place—it makes me shudder,” 

was mouated on horseback—so of course they anticipated no danger, | said I. ; : 

even in a country where every man’s hand is against the law, and where | “ Well, as you like ; I’ve got all I want. Here, Mick, take this finger ; 

every mac (at least it was eo in those times) looked upon @ policeman as | we'll fit it on Teddy Malony when we return : you may throw away the 

bis bitterest enemy. | skull ; but bring the kuife aloog with you. Come, we'll warm ourselves 
The party, being disappoiated in their search, were returoiag home | with @ sbarp trot. We are only about eight miles from Kilkenny, where 

towards nightfall, aud bad arrived at a spot on the mountains called Car- | we shall sleep. Allons/” and away we rode. 

rickshock, whea they were met by a countryman, who volunteered to | We were withia four miles of the city, when we heard loud shouts, 

tell them where the arms they were in search of lay hid. The chief con-| mingled with occasional shots ; an extraordinary glare of light was ap- | false sign’””—heear it, all modern of neck b ts !—“ when it 

stable fell into the trap, aod ordered his mea to tara down a lane, at the | pareat ia the distance, and we drew our reins, aod reduced our pace to | covereth not their head as it shoalddo. For if they would keep it under 

end of which the pearaat stated the weapous were baried (a8 is oftea the | a walk, wondering what it could be. Even the Major was puzzled for a | the power as they ought to do, there should not be any euch thussocks 

case,) aad to which spot he would guide them. So down they marched, | few minutes; at length, he divined the cause. ‘I'll stake my head, | nor tafts be seea as there be, nor euch laying out of the hair, nor braid- 

the commander going first, and beside him a civil officer, who had taken | Kennedy has been acquitted, and they are escorting him home in tri-|ing to bave it open.” Latimer against hair pads! Scripture, the 


advantage of the strength of the party to serve some notices of eviction, umpb.’’ Another ten minute: brought as in full yiew of the party, and, | preacher told womeo, does indeed mention curls, but boly men of old 
under the ebield of their protection. Tne lane did not exceed a couple | at the first glance, we read the correctness of Vokes’s supposition. 


bever saw women “io these thussocks that are laid out now-a-daye.” 
of bundred yarJs in lengtb, it was narrow, and bad a high bank on either | Shouting, singing, firing,and brandishing lighted torches, we bebeli a | Women had not in their time “ come to be so far out of order.” His ad- 
eije. It was what is zeverally styled a “ borbeen”’ in the South of Ire- body of, at least, tive hundred men approaching. Drunk and inflamed | vice to a lady war, “I will tell thee if thou wilt re2ds lay it oat, or if 
laod, and admirably fitted for an ambuscade. Suddenly the guide gave | by Epemioa, they were screaming forth alternately biessiogs on Kennedy | thou wilt needs show thy hair and have it seen, go and poll thy head, or 
a loud whistle and disappeared. Io an instant the notice-server fell dead ; | and curses on every constituted authority. Ia the middle sat the re-| round it, as men do: for to what purpose is it to pull it out so, and to 
while on either bank appeared a large party of meaand women. Before | leased murderer, who (many believed) had escaped his just doom, in | ley it out?” , 
the policemen had time to come to the “ nt,” a volley bad been fired consequence of the fears of the jarymen. He was seated asmall| The Satiriot, instead of the preacher ina later time, attacked the mouse- 
: into them, which told with fatal effect. They fired, but it was too late, mountain pony, and was supported on either side by temale frfends, being | skin eyebrows of the fair : 
the crowd bad now rushed down, and hemmed them ip, The chief coa-| wholly unequal to sit upright, in consequence of the libations he bad in- Helen was just slipt into bed : 
stable was one of the first killed, and before five minutes had elapeed, | dulged in; yet his fair partoers still kept plying him with liquor. Ano Her eyebrows on the toilet lay : 
every policeman lay dead or wounded oa the ground. The former were | Irish bagpiper and a wretched fiddler acted as a band, and thus the pro- 
; matilated and dragged about with yells of triumph. The wounded were | cetsion was made up. . 
' pierced with innumerable wounds, The arms were seized with avidity,| On they came, roaring and capering about in maddened ecstatice. By 
and then the murderers (of whom only three, I believe, were killed) the o- of their torches, they looked like demons; and my heart sank 
marcbed off, glorying in the act, and even singing songs of delight. | within me, when I considered how small was our chanee of escape. If 
They left bebfad them the bodies of the civil procesa-server, the chief | they caught us, we should instantly be sacrificed. If we turned back, 
} constable, and nineteen fine young men, several of whom were natives of | our fate was no less certain. What could wedo? In my distress, I na- 
town. turally tarned to Vokes, and, to my horror, eaw him smile at some inci- 
ie I naturally inquired if the assassins had been seized, as they must be | dent which had occurred amidst the approaching crowd. 
Hy known. “ We are lost!” groaned I. 
: “ Kaown ? to be sure they are ; bat what’s the use of taking them up,| “Giggy-magow,” replied the Major; “be alive, and there’s no 
: when no one will give evidence against them? O yes, you may be asto- "od 
nished, bat such is the state of Ireland. The man’s life, who identified| “ What shall we do?” 
one of the murderers, would not be worth half-an-hour’s purchase. So, “ Follow me!” and, in one moment more, he had cleared a low hedge 
G t has only got hold of one of them, a certain Kennedy ; but | beside the road. We did the same, aod, in another, we were all weil 
although the case i clear against him, although it will be as clear as | concealed by a stack of wheat, which served us providentially as a 
iT you will eee that the jury will not dare to convict him. Even at) shield. 


; instant he is standing before them. But enough of this; let’s & On came the fearful multitude ; they were now close upon us—they 



















































fitter place more at large declare fully, in my Book of the Cock-pit.” 
We sball leara « thing by the disentombing of that “ Book of the 
Cock-pit,’”’ ia which one of the most accomplished scholars of th: days 
of Heary the Exghth, Edward the 8 stb, Mary and Elizabeth, said what 
a refined Eoglish gentleman had thea to say oa behalf of a sport which 
we should now esteem too brutal for the untaught mob. 

When cock-fightiog was thoroughly English t was held to be some- 
thing terribly an-Eoglish in certain firms of drese. Even the earnest, 
bosest Latimer, who spoke so many home truths, was as aogry with the 
women’s caps aod with their way of hairdressing as with their sins, “I 
would they would (as they bave much pranking) when they put on their 
cape, I would,” he says, “ they would have this meditation, 1am now 
puttiog on my power upon my head. ... But now here is a vengeance 
devil: we must have our power from Turkey of velvet, and gay it must 
be, far fetched, dear bought, and when it cometh it is a false siga. I had 
rather have a trae Enoglish sigo, than a false sign from Turkey. Itisa 





























































































































As fees belonging to her prey. 
Then, madam must get up herself to bait a trap, sensible that 
On little things, as sages write, 
Depends our human joy or sorrow ; 
If we don’t catch a moase to-night, 
Alas! no eyebrows for to-morrow. 

The days of the moue-skin eyebrow preceded the time when bell- 
ringing was a thoroughly national amusemeot. True Britons — 
ties to the belfrier, aud rang triple bob majors against each other all 
the world. 

I sometimes ask my friend Limpet what he takes to have been the most 
British period of Britieh history. When the Anglo-Saxons came in on 
the old Gaels, they were foreigners themselves. They to gad 
sooner than any people, were among the first to voyage to the Holy Land, 
the first to have a hostelry for their own use at Rome—the Anglo Saxon 
Family Hotel as we might call it. The Normans brought a flood of 
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foreign talk and foreign ways with Though Chaucer was, in Spen- 
and take a ride. Here, waiter, order our horses out, and request were not twenty yards from slightest indiscretion, and we were | ser’s mind, the “ well of Eaglish undefiled,” he was a town-bred 
landlord to come up.” dead men. It was perilous moment. [ do believe I trembled. The| who mixed many a French word with his verse, while 
Mr. ot appeared. infuriated wretches were, however, far too excited to think of tura-| rary, the country-bred author of the Vision of Piers Plowman ceemed to 
“ Anthony, I’m going to take this rong Deca to see Belline, | ing their eyes away from their hero; and I can now, in cool mo-| write in another tongue, because he held more by the homel 
we'll take a gallop throagh the Park, and be back in two hours. We) ments, believe that even had we not been thus luckily coneealed, they | Saxon Io Spenser’s time every true British compleiact 
aball appetites by our ride, and would like something nice for sup- | would not have perceived us. 














. itis now eight o'clock, we should like to have it served atten.) They were fully five minutes filing us. They halted a couple of | all 
ee eran and mind there’s a cacumber; you know | miputer, to raise a drunken man who fallen, and eeemed in no barry 
how am of it, and if ha to 


How I outlived that period, I caanot div 


; my ever 
The landlord (x moet reepeotable an) promiacd ll thie should be at. palse seemed to stop, and T certaely did sot breaibc—at "ab b 
tended to, and we , and jamped on horseback. I observed that | my impression. 


we had military saddles, and that holsters were attached to each. Alter ithout a word, the Major stealthily stole out, and, about a bundred | be 
I confess I was not astonished at this ;| yards in their rear, jamped back into the road. He and I succeeded in 
subsequently found that Sergeant Magrath had a | doing so without attracting any attention ; but, unfortunately, the Ser- 
‘ geant’s sword was loose ia its scabbard, and, as bis horee sprang over, it 
We rode direct the grounds at Belline, and then went on to| gave a loud “ clank.” 
The crowd at once recognized the well-known sound ; for an instant, | of Louis 
pee ety epee ended Tone. Vokes walked 


they shouted, the “ Army ;” in the next, they cried out, the “ Peelers.” 
bat no sooner were we out of of the main route, | They turned round, and saw us by the bright moonlight. Half-a-dozen 
thao he en exclamation in Irish, and galloped on. The Sergeant | shots were fired by them in as many seconds ; bat they were far too in- 
dia same, and of accompanied 
“ 
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the them. _| toxicated to take aim, so none of the balls or shot touched us, A 
Ride faster, man, ride faster, we sball be missed ; keep up, Sergeant!’ foe instantly quitted the main body, and started ia pursuit of us—s 
Bat ” no meons pleasant, as these mep, when sober, can run for a short 

a horse can travel. “Ona! on!” roared the 
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T sat at ec , io Kilkenny, with my daring re- 
Toad of iny agitetion ond endeavored to assure me that 
wlong ride before ue.” it was “nothing atall!’ 
“ My good and respected relative, are you gone mad, or what does all! “I may not be,” said J, as I drank his bealth in a glass of old eherry ; 
thie mean!” “it may not be! Bat ifever you catch me on such an excursion again 
« thie. Iclearly heard the voices in the stables of which you | —if everI accompany you on such a perilous trip—may St. Patrick 
. withdraw his protection trom Erin!” 


“ e u it.” 
RE wn + The fact ir, they assembled last night ——o— 


Ba thought it t ° , 
ec olcle wal they pated Ul tonight’ ‘At Seven o'locd they THOROUGHLY ENGLISH. 
are to shoot us as weeit ateupper. The Sergeant is tohave his brains) { have a notion that a British Resident ie a person who lives ia Hon- 
In fact, every arrangement is made. Let me see, I fiod | duras or Hong-kong. It may interest the Brith 


tish public to hear of a 
is past ten ; they are now beginning to aseemble, and | British Resident who never has been to Honduras. His name is Jobo 


‘ 

= 80 we bave no to Limpet, and although be is sixty-eight years old, he never has been out 
is it they were so incautious as thus to proclaim their | of Eogland since he attained years discretjon. Io his childhood (when 
he could not help himsel!), he was indeed sent to learn languages apoa 
a language I happen to understand. So there | the continent of Europe ; but bis whole play-time abroad was spent ia 
ale thrashing foreign boys who denied the supremacy of Eagland, and ques- 

“ Had we not better burry on! tioned the asserted enenmete of Limpet Hall. 
“No, no, We are going up a terrifically bad road, let us goas cary! Limpet, of Limpet Hall, cares about everything British, and is very 
as we cap, till elever, theo, as they will have discovered our flight, | angry at this time with foreigners for forcing themselves upon his atten- 
we must ride as fast as our nags can carry us. | tion. He has seized a general idea that the Volunteer movement may 
At this moment the moon burst forth, and we saw a ragged, barefooted | be necessary to teach foreigners to keep themselves to themselves, and 
urebin, close to us; as is ueual in freland, he at once joined the party, | therefore the old fellow has been shoulderiag his rifle with the rest of us. 
and entered into conversation. Vokes whispered to me to be eautious.|“ They have stormed and got porsession of our newspapers,” he says, 
This I thought a ridiculous hint, but still I attended to it, though his | « and they are already masters of my dinner-table. They shall have no 
“ Cave Canem’’ appeared uncalled for in the ere, more.” Good marty:! His old boon companions ask him what the 
“ What is the name of the town yonder, Pat? Voker, who at | Emperor of the French intends to do, when be is asking himself whether 
once essumed an Irish accent. | the next bottle he has up shall be Lafitte of the mean year ’forty-five, 
“ Where, yer’e Honoar ?”’ | or Chateau Margaux of the noble ‘forty-four. He holds his toague and 
, “ Ab, now, can’t you answer without making a bosthoon of yourself! | sends for “forty five Lafitte. Nevertheless, John Limpet likes a foreigner 
Sure i'm a stranger, aud I want to kaow.” J who comes to the ball as a friend ; especially, because his talk is sure to 
it “I'm thinking ivs Newmarket! Is it through that town yer'e Ho- | be of England. Bat his lament is over his crony Jack Sprat, who is now 
: nour’s about parsing t’—At this moment the Sergeant’s sword clanked. | ql! for such fat as Italy and France and Austria, and who will none of 
: The Major uttered an exclamation of anooyance. The boy, however, did | your good British meat and bone. Limpet expostalates with this erring | I do not doubt, They have eyes for neighbours as they sit by 

not appear to notice the sound, and went on talking. | neighbour and brother justice, bat Sprat only cries,‘ Poor, man! We | own quiet hearth ; they praise Bill for the determination he shows 

: We now came to a wind on the road; round this we had to pase, in | have no time for talking in these days about the Glorious British Consti- | married to bis Sue, and discuss with a genial sympathy the joys and eor- 
'* order to arrive at Newmarket, which made the distance considerably | tation, as our fathers did! Whatever was done, whether it was a new | rows of the parish outside their park gates. ‘ Well, sir, what then?” 
: above a mile, though, by cutting across ihe valley, the village might be | war to be waged, or a new shoc-tie coming into fashion, Glorious British | he aske, if I throw these habits ia his face. “Isn’t an Bag 
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the growth of a large popular literature, and at the same time of a more 
independent echolarship, drove as in practice as in theory upon a rever- 
sal of our fathers’ rule. Now, nobody willingly will take a word of 
Latia birth to express any that can be said in the true home speech ; 
and our common talk and writiog—let Jack Limpet scold as he will—is 
more thoroughly Eoglish than it ever has been since the days of William 

the Conqueror. 
My friead the British Resident has been married to bis wife Cicely 
these forty years. For the last twenty I have known them familiarly, 
of their 


Yet we harked back to the Latin, copying our neigh>doura 
io 
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and have never heard them either quarrel or protest the 

affection for each otber, or hold forth upon the blessing of the marriage 
ceremony, which is the glorious domestic constitution they established 
for themselves by a good deal of family fighting forty years When 
their wedding was not a remote event, they no doubt congratulated them- 
selves on it pretty frequently. Now, they say nothing about that: 
though if Joha died on Monday, Cicely would be dead the next Satarday, 
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lishman to 
Constitution was the cry. Now, I hope, we are wiser than our fathers.” | have room in bis heart for his neighbour?’ “Certainly, Jack. So I 
* Wh:t's the boy!” suddenly cried the magistrate ; we looked round| « Didn’t you,” Limpet expostulates—“didn’t you rend me to sleep last | like to hear Joba Ball and his wife talk of their neighbours as you talk 

, —he was gove ; bul in leas than a minute we heard three distinct notes night, Sprat, with your rigmarole on a New Aartrian Constitation?| of yours. That's thoroughly Ley il 
i whistled from the centre of the valley. “ Ride, ride op, now's your | Didn’t our friend Craw upset a decanter of port with flinging his hands | No doubt my friend the British dent himself is insular. Foreigners 
ih time!” And away we daebed at full gallop. As we came in sight of the | about while he talked about the Glorious Italian Monarchy? And then | sometimes say we are all insular in our habits, but Limpet knows better 
iY) village, we saw a fine fire blezing iu the smitby, and lights in almost | you all were sticking Spauish cigars into your foreign-looking muzzles! | than that, for he believes bimself, and perhaps rightly, to be the one in- 
i every witdow ; tut as we approached, the smith’s shop was suddenly | jf you still thought properly ab ut the British Constitaticn, you might | salar man in Britain. There never was a people on the face of the earth 
’ closed, sbatiers were pat up. end every light extinguis It was evi-| smoke clay pipes, and show your smooth, round Eaglish chins and throats. | less tied within bounds than the English have been at all of their 
: dert we weie betrayed. “ Keep up—keep up, Harry—that’s all right!” | You must know very well that foreigners grow hair to hide their yellow | history, or more dis to send their sympathies abr In this re- 
: and we darbed at ee rough the towc. We had just cleared it, | jaws. Ab, when shall I see again fair Eaglish red and brown, see the | spect, indeed, their fault has beea a teadeacy to care more about affairs 
/ when a shot was fired. The ball went through the Sergeant’s cloak, but | firm set of English lips, and the fun at play over the earnest of an Eag- | of Borrioboola than affairs of Bermondsey. From no country oa earth 
i? @id not injage any of us. Whea we had proceeded about a mile, the Ma-|jish mouth! A beard’s a mask: I like to see the moath that speaks to | has there spread heartier sympathy with suffering and a traer sound of 
: jor pulled ap. e.”” rejoiciog in all that is nobie outside its owa bounds, thaa from quiet, 
i} “There, that will do ; we're cafe now; there is no fear of their fol-| My friend the British Recident is no doubt wrong ia this. I: begins to , and warm-hearted England. Some Prussians of late have been 





lowing. There are not balf-e-dozen men in the village, or they’d not | appear even in Eaglish eyes that the beard goes more to confession than pe Teg themselves couspicaous for fighting insolently against a 

| bave Ke us cff eo easy. Depend upon it they are all gone to Kilkenny, | the lip. Set your hand to your beard and your character is in it under | English insolence raised by themselves. I will make no obvious . 
to bear their comrade tried.” your eign-manual. Leave your beard to natare, and in its unfettered | risons between the behaviour of Eaglisbmen to Prussians io 
i Vokes was singularly gifted with perspicuity. He calculated every sweep every bair magvifes at the tip the slightest movement at the root, | land, and the behaviour of Prussians to Englishmen in Prassia. 

ji ebance, and drew inferences from apparent tri It was thus he sifted | go that a of the moath perceptible to few becomes an expression | I should like to kaow what literature bat the Eaglish is rich ia 

; evidence, and seemed almost to foresee occurrencer, which to any other | evident to all, that is to say, whesever men are observant as they are in | symptoms as shine from Milton’s sonnet on the Vaadols massacre, 
mind appeared unimportant and ——. Eoglaod, and trae beards are plentiful eaoug’ to give room fg a fair | “ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints,” or what Prussian ever heard 
ij We bad not Gcne very far, when Vokes suddenly turned down a lane ; | knowledge of their physiognomy. how “ Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell!” Our business is with 
|! asa matter of course, I did the same: the Mejor, to my surprise, jamped “T hate everything that is not thoroughly Eoglisb,” says John Lim- | the world, and where we work we feel. Our sympatby is always hearty, 
: off bis horse, and beckoned Magrath to do the like; then their pet ; bat when be comes to details, while he is just in’ great deal of bis and too often, perhaps, as regards neighbours over the sea, active. e 
; horses up to me, he asked me as a favour to hold them fora few mmiautes ; | grumbling, I doubt very mach whetber he has a clear notion of what is | may not be insular eoough in that respect. It is true that we do not, as 
of course I assented. In another moment the magistrate and the police-| national. Once u atime cock-fighting was held to be thoroughly | a nation, pluoge beadlong into direct participation with our 

poa 

} man were searching about for something which they appeared to have | English. Roger Ascham, one of our first writers of fine English prose, | when 

i dropped. They examined about, and seemed occasionally to pick up 
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they toil and battle, All our instincts are against it, E mao 
tutor to three Eaglish sovereigus, of whom Queen Elizabeth was one, not | of us at home has his owa battle to fight, and is ex , even by his 
something out of the mad. At length Vokes suddenly called out to his| only wrote a treatise in dialogue upon the Art of Teaching and Tono- | nearest and his dearest friends, to fight it for While he 
¢ Sergeant, “ I’ve foand it—l’ve got it here—this will complete the evi- philas, or the Scbool of Shooting, which may pase as the first of patriotic | bravely, he may count oa sy ; but, roughly 1 openy he can- 
f dence. If it fits bis band, it will at once convict him. Ob, { am so glad | manuals for the Eaglish voluateers, but he was the author also of a lost | not hold his own ground for we assume that he has not a t 
; I've discovered it |’’ At this moment the moon burst through the clouds, | book upon cock , which wili some be anearthed from to it. Where a man cannot stand without being held on by main force 
and I glanced with horror at the object which Vokes held up with tri-| the manuscripts in an old library at Cambridge or elsewhere. “ Of of others, he had better shift his ground. We expect states, as we ex- 
umph. It was human floger, or rather half of one, evidently severed | kind of pastimes fit fora gentleman,” he said, “I will, God willing, in | pect men, to 
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life with which we cannot interfere, but we can put our hearts into a 
stady of it. Charch party, beaded by Fra Pietro di Verona, who bad been sent to 

Limpet complains that his newepaper is fall of tidings about foreiga- | Florence by the Pope for the express purpose of inquisitorially bunting 
ere, acd that his neighbours all diecuss the prospects of the Continent: | down and expelling,—if need were, by force of arms,—the sectarians who 
not saying apything at all about thesBritish Constitution. Has be ob- | numbered in their ranks a great many of the most influential citizens. 
served the English heart put into all this talk over the work of foreign- As I passed by this antique grey cross the other day, the little girl 
ers ; the nastinted sympathy that fastens on a brave Italian as surely as | who was my ion, pausing for a t in its shadow, looked up 
if be had been born within sound of Bow bells—that hails with delight | and asked earnestly if it was “very, very old?” Before I could reply to 
every chance there may appear to be of the advance of another nation to | the question, a grimy jourheyman locksmitb, sauntering past in diogy 
enjoyment of what Englishmen enjoy. But our reserve was very Eng- | shirt-sleeves and leatbern apron, with a buge door-key dangling from 
lish, and long may it be so. Men measure their words who mean them | bis hand, strock in, with that familiarity which ie no whit akin to dis- 
seriously. The very quickness of the Englisbman’s impulse to sympatby, | reepect in the mouths of our Florentine artisans, saying, “ Aye! 
bas made him sensitive, and, for many a good honest reason, slow to ex- | Bacco / old enough ; as old as the time of the Great Republic ; before 
press ail he feels. the civil wars began. Bat,” added he, smiling, “ the fratacci were more 

I don’t agree, therefore, with Limpet that the strong interest felt by a | insolent (prepotent:) than they arenow. Che mi fa celia /” (or as one should 
great seafaring world-pervading nation, in what parses in all corners of | say, “and no mistake!”) There can be no fear that Italians of all 
the world is un-English. It is quite true that at home as well as abroad, | classes will interest themselves warmly in a project go calculated to flat- 
our sphere of sympatby is larger than our sphere of action, and that we | ter all their most cherished feelings of national pride, and the Commit- 
are guilty, by omission, of many of the sias which are committed wilfully | tee have already despatched to Milan a commissioner charged to make 
by tyrants whom we hate. It is true, also, that as a state—selfish aud | theeeheme kaown in all its details to the Lombard populations. There 
insular as we are said to be—we should do more for ourselves if we | seems, indeed, to be little doubt that the necessary funds will be forth- 
thongbt less about our neighbours; yet. perhaps, our national life is the | coming ; but as the edition of the great Poet’s works will be one sure to 
stronger, and we are more thoroughly Eoglisb, when our thoughts take | interest Dante-worshippers in every part of the world, and as it has 
a wide range. . thought, jadging from the intense sympathy England has ehowa for 

What it is to be “ un-Eoglisb,” except it be to be cold hearted or idly | the work of Italian liberation, that many Englishmen might like to be 
dependent upon others, I have never yet succeeded in discovering. We | associated with the pronoters of so grand a scheme, it bas been deter- 
have been content to wear oar clothes, aod trim our hair, and regulate | mined to appoint a London agent for laying the particulars of the pro- 
our dinners, at al! times in accordance with the customs of all vations | ject before the Britich public, and receiving the names of subscribers to 
under the sun. We have bad our days of Star Chambers, of bear-bait- | the proposed edition. Mr. Triibner bas undertaken this agency, and the 
ings, of assassinations ; we have drank our share of the lees, as well as | Committee have had every reason to be satisfied with the cordial zeal 





tan reformers) about the middle of the thir:‘eenth century by the High- | reached a point 1300 miles due north of Adelaide ; 


his route prett: 
equally halving New Holland. If there were, therefore, a great coatanh 


desert, he ‘= to have come upon it. But everywhere be has found 
vegetation of some kind, and in many places tracts of land that would 
make admirable “runs.” Scarcity of water is a curse from which hardly 
any part of Australia is exempt, bat by digging wells and water-holes 
for the yon 5 ed rain, many a horse, bullock, and sheep might drink 
on flats on which Mr. Stuart and bis brave comrades thirsted. ft cannot 
be denied thnt there appear to be very considerable patches of ecrab and 
tandy or stony soil in the otherwise habitable districts through which Mr. 
Stuart passed, but this is the general characteristic of Australia—it is a 


per | jumble of a Felix, a Petre, and a Deserta. The northern black-fellowe, 


perbaps, would continue troublesome a little longer than those rapidly 
disappearing in the hitherto settled districte, but black-fellows are an an- 
noyance the Australian equatter does not mach regard. How cheaply 
he holds the Aborigines may be seen in the fact that Mr. Stuart considers 
twelve Earopeans a sufficient troop to repel an unknown number of hos- 
tile tribes. 

In conclusion, we will just glance at the results of a Western Austra- 
lian exploring party. They penetrated 100 miles due east of York, fiad- 
ing plenty of water and fodder, aod falling io with friendly natives, were 





told they could easily go a hundred miles farther in the same direction, 
at the end of which they would reach “a epleadid grassy country.” The 
Argus’s comments on this statement are worth quoting :— 

“Such a distance, in a direction due east from the coast, would place 
the traveiler directly to the north of Eyre’s desolate coast track from 
| Adelaide to King George’s Sound. This would lead us to inter that the 

fearful region through which be passed was confined to the coast, and 
that the country became more habitable to the north. Eyre had been 


ot the wine, of civilisation ; and if we bave not more short-comings than 
our ne'ghb« ure, we con’ess to oureelves more, and like—proud as we are 
—to boid up any excellence we see in otbers as example for ourselves. 
Oar pride helps to keep us hones‘, for it is the pride that sustains, not 
tie vanity that weakene. We are an utterly earnest nation of incorrigi- 
ble jokers ; but the jokes we relish teat. always rest on a basis of sub- 
stantial interest in tbe affairs of life. Perbaps the active sense of right 
and duty—national reserve almost resirains us from saying a religi us 
sense—is the quality tbat we should like best to see traced through onr 
history as a nation, and regarded as the source of all the liberty of opic- 
ion and energy of action, wholesome in the aggregate, that on made 
England — Jobn Limpet, the Britich Resident, and Jack Sprat, 
who has seen the world, agree over their wine upcn one point that never 
enters into their discuseion. Quietly they illustrate by their lives the 
true national miod expressed by Nelson in hie watebword, “ England ex- 
pects every man to do bis duty.” To be thoroughly Englieh is, therefore, 
to find compatriots smong true men of every race under the sun. 

The sum, then, of eli I arge on Limpet, ir, that iu language, drees, habits 
of civilisation, and so forth, there is little to be found among us that can be 
called thoroughly English or vo-Englieh ; but that the soul of the national 
life is a principle recognised widely, not only among ourselves. 
Wherever it is active, it engages Eoglish sympathies. A maa, or race 
of men, known to be fearlessly doing right, whatever the nation, has the 
heart of the people of Eaglend, and is not parted from them in their 
minds by the faintest line of a provincial distinction. 

— 
HOW ITALY HONOURS HER GREAT MEN. 


The Italians, profoundly moved though they be both by war and poli- 
t'ca, cannot divest themselves of their national instincts in favour of Art 
and Letters. Mr, T. Trollope thus writes from Florence to a London pa- 
per, on the 30th of November. 


Among the chief national works which are being planned throughout 
Italy even at thie p-riod of fusion and transition, for the glory “of the 
time coming,”’ is one which well deserves that I should make it 
nown to English readers on account of its me of design, and the 
lastre which its execution will cast over the tiful city which ere long 
a F sere become the pay of the Italian kingdom. 
great scheme aims Bt ro less a work than the transformation of 
our noble old Piezza della Signoria into a Pantheon for the, great men 
of Italy. The Jove of this Olympaur, as is fitting in the midst of the 
united and regenerated Peniosule, will be the mighty Poet of Heavea 
and Hell, who, amid the safferiags of exile and persecation, struck out 
with nervous hand the first rough sketch of that “Italian Empire in 
Italy” which now, after five hundred yeare, is on the eve of completion 
under ices more glorious than even his sub!ime enthusiasm bas ever 
dared predict fur it. The project is to extend the beautiful Loggia di 
Orgages (new named in later days of tyranny Loggia de’ Lanzi, or of 
the Lances) around three sides of the area of the Piazza, Beneath 
the lofty arches are to stand the statues of Italy’s illustrious dead, and 
the internal walle of the gallery are to be clothed with a series of fres- 
coes representing the great events of Italian history, aad illustrating the 
development of the national idea from the deys of the Lombard League 
down to the Coronation of Victor Emmancel, the first King of Italy. 
The accomplishment of such a work would ascuredly realise a Valhalia 
for the Latin race, which wouki reduce to very pigmy proportions in- 
deed that beautiful temple of the Teaton glories which stands so 
vauntiogly upon the bi!l above the Danabe. 
In the centre of the Piszza is to tower the colcssal statue of Dante, on 
a lofty , adorned on three of its sides with bas-reliefs from “ The 
Divine Comedy,” and bearing on the fourth the inscription: ‘‘ A Dante 
Alighieri. L’Italia Unita. u.p.ccc.x.” 
It may b> seen by reference to Lemonnier’s recent edition of Vasari, 
that the project of thus extending Orgagna’s magnificent work is by no 


means new or uasupported by the bi authority that could 
be cited.on such a subject. In a note to the * of goa” (vol, 2, 
p. 130) the editors of the new edition record that when the First 


to Michel Angiolo for a plan for the buildings then io contem- 
P which eventually took the form of the fabric now known as the 
=> Oe great uviversal artist answered that Cosmo could do no bet- 
ter continue the Loggia of Or around the Piazza; and it 
would seem that the ovly reason which prevented the execution of ro 
spleadid a work was the thrifty despov’s fear of the immense cost. 

Here, ia the midst of the ancient glories and new triamphe of Italy, it 
is proposed to institote a grand quioquennial Dante Festival, to com- 
mence from the year 1865, the sixth centenary from the date of the poet’s 

tended to the growth of Sci- 


Literatare, and Art, as well as oe apne in general, 
throughout Italy, and to bring together one common re- 
deteing the long-divided members of the I family newly ga- 

from every province of the Peninsula. 


oru 
committee has been formed, with Prince Ferdinand Strozzi, Presi- 
of the Academy of Fine Arte, at its head, for the of setting 


in right Eog- 


lish fashion, witbout any dependence whatever on Government aid or | borse 
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o’s complete Works, ia five 
royal octavo, is to be immediately prodaced under the direo- 
the committee, with all the recherche of paper and type which may 
to the reputation of a national edition. The work will come 
out at the rate of a volume a year, and its entire cost will amount to 200 
Italian lire (£8 Eoglisb), to be paid in annual instalments of 40 lire each, 
for five following years 

The cost of such a scheme as that proposed will doubtless be very great, 
bat withoat reckoning on the eubscriptions to so a work which 
will flow in from otber countries and those of private individuals in Italy 
itself, the nearly thirteen thousand communes of the m will faroish 
no inconsiderabie of the ex: as not one of them, however 
small, bat will assuredly become purchaser of a copy of the work. 
Moreover the municipality of Florence have entered warmly into an exa- 
mination of the scheme, aad will probably in a great measure adopt and 
make a project their own which will adorn their city with a national 
monument as glorious and unique as the Italian regeneration it is des- 
tined to commemorate. ; 

Nor will the Florentine people, so sensitively proad of the great me- 
mories of its past, be bebind-band ia adding its mite to the Dante fund. 
No one, who bas not lived long and on intimate terms with this popula- 
tion, can form any idea of the degree in which this national pride in, aod 
acquaintance with, the deeds of toeir ancestors is rife among these de- 
sceadents of the turbulent old Arti of Fioreace who so often gathered 
clamorously on that grand old Piazza under the walls of the Palace of 
the to impose their sovereign will on the rulers who rat consult- 


thin. 
"te mention one single instance of this birthright or old memories out 
of many that have come uoder my owa eye,—i was walking not long 
since past the picturesque Croce di Trebbio, a quaint old columa with 
ricbly-figured capital sarmounted by a gothic stone cross aod Bd 
little roofing of dark wood, which stands in the centre of a maze of nar- 
row streets close behind the Piazza Santa Mara Novella. It is the me- 
morial of a hard-won victory gained over the Paterini (a species of Pari- 





turned aside from a more northerly course by a thicket, of whose extent 
he was unaware ; and his long and unprecedented journey, made through 
| the most forbidding tracts of land on the face of the earth, bas doubtless 
CROSSING THE GREAT ISLAND CONTINENT. | strengthened the yap me ne existence of : great one desert, which 
Scotland may well be proud of her Explorers. Brace, Mungo Park, | "°* ®@P? ante, 00 the conth onan, to come dewe tp the water's gn, | Ot 
nt eter A re one yore Bh Tights” will shite ras losn os the vost consequences of the smallest information, the slightest hint, in 
long as there is an English language to perpetuate their fame, and self pe cotnene weirs, wo sere cane . cee Ryre bin 
hearts, whether British or foreigo, throb at the record of heroic deeds, = os - - the : . . om eertess vegies of Manns apeham, pose 
To the Lo rank of travellers, fully abreast of the gallant wanderers we | ,, ee _ +“ poet te _ ee 1 Potting 
have mebdtioned, henceforth will stand Joho M‘Donald Stuart, the “ na- fe he hy" Sogethes, then, = wo ade that Austuallo bas Sess 
tive of Auld Reekie’’ to whose exploits we have already called attention. es st Dh apna character which bes been atteibuted to 
With only two companions, Mr. Biaart bee virtually crossed the great said 
island-continent of Australia, and though compelled to retreat, after a 
brave resistance against overwhelming odds, before he could exclaim, 
“ the Sea! the Sea!” encouraged gy his near ‘oach to it, he has again 
set out with reinforcements—if the nine men he bas added to his former 
party may be characterised by so magniloquent a term—resolved, if pos- 
sible, to outstrip Mr. Burke, the Victorian explorer, and to be the first 
white man whose foot has trodden both the southern and the northern 


with which he has acccded to their proposals. 
i ee 
























—_— 
FEDERAL UNION OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
From the “ N. Y. Albion,” May 15, 1858. 

The idea of combining the British Colonies of this Western hemisphere 
into one Federal Union is taking firm hold of the pablic mind, both in 
the Feveiness 006 of hawe ; nee. cap Sip Cememnnanneneren @e Onente 86 
strands of Australia, after traversing the hitherto mysterious eolitades of i — one oat of kere jean lla mo 
ite centre. Whatever may be the issue of his second expedition, the | pjessed with fertility, a hardy population, and t capital, Canada 
fruit of bis former one is safely garnered. He has proved the vast is unable to derive the proper benefit from ber power, in consequence of 
Sabara which was supposed to oecapy in arid silence the whole of the | the cessation during winter of all direct communication by sea with 

Europe, and of her doubtful relations with the Hudson Bay aay 
‘ar- 


—_ tet Selipes, even reaching in one direction to its southern 

e, to be a mytb. orthern estero borders. Recent allusions perial 

With the greatness of this achievement, the littleness of the Govern- lleweat show pelts dag has be2n oe seer yt points ;— 
nor can it be doubted that the time has arrived when a broad aod com- 


meat, under whose auspices Mr. Stuart acts, contrasts most disagreeably. 
The Victorian Royal Society requested of the South Australian Go prehensive view must be taken, to facilitate their final and satisfactory 
settlement, * * * * ' 


ment details of Mr. Stuart’s experience for the of Mr. e; 
then far on bis way into the interior, bat within reach of an “ — On the Atlantic side, Canada is at present land-locked ; and for five 
months in the year she is compelled to seek an outlet for her produce 


messenger. These detailer, from a feeling of the narrowest intercolonial 
Jealoasy—the foolish, paltry feeling whicb, by deferring their federation, | through the United States. An amalgamation of the Provincial Govern- 
uent perfecting of inter-communication, would 


will long prevent our Australian settlements from attaining full prospe- | ments, and the conseq 

rity—the Soath Australian Government refused to give. The interests | obviate this difficulty, and would enable an industrious, hardy, loyal, 

of geographical science were nothing in their eyes in comparison with | and Jaw-loviog People to lay the seeds of future empire, and coneoli- 
date that power which is now ecattered among five separate bodies poli- 


the risk they would run, if they gave the required informatioa, of con- 
ferring éclat on Victoria. Had Mr. Stuart been applied to before bis | tic, What is there to prevent such a result? The interests of one Colony 
are thos: of ali. Four indeed, out of the 


jourca' was locked up by his Government, there can be little doubt that five, requ 
can scarcely look forward to driving much trade with the Pacific. But 


he would bave forwarded it to the Society ; since, however anxious to be 
they want an increased lation, a status, a nationality, to enable them 


the first to perform fully what he bad so nearly accomplished, an enthu- 
to compete with tleir neighbours in and to make them secure io war. 


siast in the search of geographical knowledge would not, we think, have 
gradged a fellow-discoverer hints which would have tended to secure 


The old fable of the limbs and the may be consulted with advan- 
their common end. Besides, in the aoa Ome my oe a tage by thore fe poometien Win taure of thin Mefaral. Usien. 
tion, if Mr. Barke had succeeded in completely Australia before | The heart is not in a healthy condition, unless the other members fulfi 
Mr. Stuart, owing to Mr. Stuart’s aid, Mr. Stuart w: still have been anctions. een equilibrium of power on the 


their per f 
the chief glory. The has some excellent remarks on the conte 
ble conduct of the Geutht Austraslon officials -— mand American 

“Mr, Stuart, is planting his flag in the centre of Australia, and in 
travelling 1300 miles due north ofAdelaide, bas been the most successful 
of Australian explorers. His journey is equivalent to crossing the con- 
tinent from south to north. We hastened to say so on the mere receipt 
of a telegram from Adelaide announcing these facts ; and no future’ex- 
tee teenie oo him of the high honour attached tu the exploit. Oar 

ictorian expedition, now on its way, cannot obliterate his route,’or wipe 
Central Mount Stuart off the map. The information which was withheld 
could only be of service in showing what valuable resuits would flow 


oaly 
bility of compensating for the acquisition of wealth, and 
by he Usted States, in. the South, lee oe calen af 


ossessions res 
supers. br sonerenane Se sarees conflict with the 
an 


i 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA—E PLURIBUS UNUM! 
From the “ Albion’’ of June 12, 1858. 
We resume the subject of a new North American Confederation under 


ins, 
explorers cross it. That they should crose it by the assistance of Mr. 
Stuart is an additional honour, which the South Australian Government 
have thought fit to deprive him of.” 

Bat thougbjthe 4 writes thus, we fear tha’, if the relative positions 
had been , Me 


reversed, Melbourae would have treated Adelaide prec.sely as | the British flag, for it presents a field for much earnest and Sige in- 
Adelaide bas treated Melbourne. . vesti, te pands to the view of the diplomatist, the politician, 
Mr. Staart, on reaching the centre, was seized with scurvy, which rea- Colonist, as 





each res} vely attempta to appreciate its impor- 
tance and to consider its de The myc tage abet public attention has 
been turned upon it, and passing events show the necessity of treating it 
in a broad, comprebensive, stateemanlike maover. So far as the 


dered hin for a time perfectly help| a, ho’ , he pushed as soon 
as he was able, in the direction of the Victoria river, over a plain whose 
soit seemed brick-dust—red, powdery, and without a biade of grass, but 
dotted with spinifex and giant gum trees. This plain, which must be the 
Great Derert of which we have heard so much, is certainly drear enough 
as far asitexteods. Hed not Mr. Stuart fortanately found a native well, 
he would have Jost all his horses. Failing to cross this “horrid plain,” 
be skirted it (after having named a hill t miles to the north of the 
centre “ Central Mount Stuart,” and having planted a flag upon it.) and 
as be avanced northwards (having changed his course for the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, owiog to bis loeses in horses and his qwn and his comrades’ 
sufferings, arising irom the want of water, e nced in their efforts to 
make the Victoria River), he came upoo allavial plains covered with 
grass, and creeks “ with large and long water-boles.” Game is plentiful 
in this district, and the potato grows wild, The “ black-fellows ”’ ofthe 
ion eat not the tubers but the apples. 
natives are said to be the tallest, most muscular, aod most dar- 
iog Papuans ever yet met with by Europeans in Australia. The compa- 
rative good living which they y accounts for their superiority. Al- 
though, in ali probability, they had never seen a white mao, @ gun, ora 
before, they were not in the least startled by these strange pheno- 
mene. Mr. Stuart, having reached tre latitude of 18° 47’, tarned to the 
south-east, aud came upon a creek which he resolved to follow, thinking 
that it would lead him to the Galf. Having found reason to believe that 
he had been mistaken, he retraced his steps, and was about to cross the 
creek, late in the evening, when from the dusky ecrab a number of dark 
figurcs darted—esch bush seeming to send forth its man—and endea- 
voured to surround the little party aod cut off their orses. A show- 
er of boomerangs and spears was the only reply ea made to 
friendly gestures. Three times they were repulsed, bat etill came rueh- 
ing back, bowling like fiends, The horees having at laet been pushed 
across the creek, nothing remained for the white men, unless they wished 
to share the fate of the noble Leichardt, but to increase as fast Fad yea 
ble the distance between themselves and their areailante, who the 
grass both to discover and to barrass thore whom they thought their 
prey. About eleven r.m., the natives having lost their tracks, the 
horses were hobbled and tarned ont to feed 2 Spe at some dis- 
tance fiom the creek. Next morning the black bloodbounds had recov- 
ered the scent, but daring the night Mr. S'uart bad determined to re- 
treat. H'scompanions were completely worn out ; “though young men 
of 25, they looked more like men of upwards of a hundred.” He, accus- 
tomed like all bashmen to be on borseback from sunrise to sundown, 
could not keep bis saddle for a day without suffering the most excrucia- 
ting pain. The whole party evidently were debilitated by their lack of 
food (their provisions were now running very short), and the frequent 
lack of water—on one occasion they were 111 hours (the greater part of 
the time beneath a broiling sun) withouts drop. Their horees, too, 
were failing fast. It would bave been madness for such a tiny, tottering 
band to attempt to force their way, with six packboreee, through a horde 
of fearless muscalar savages. Had they succeeded, probably, with this 
horde upon their rear, they would have soon found otbers on their flanks 
and van. Their horses’ heads were therefore turned in the direction of 
Adelaide, and jost in time ; for, owing to the drying up of the waters on 
their route, a week’s delay would have prevented their return. 
The results of Mr. Stuart’s trip may be thas summed up. He has 


Janus is closed ; and a profound peace, political and territorial, reigus 
over the dominions of the Queen on thie Continent. The present moment 
presents peculiar advantages and affords an opportanity which 
may never occur again, for examining at leisure, ana impartially, the 
proper method of streo mm consolidating these scattered Pro- 
vioces. The divisions of the British Colonies in America may be classified 
under three heads ;—the insular and maritime es of the Crown, 
the agricultural and inJaad Provinces, and the huge sem) civilized range 
of forest, mining, and sn A , By ef which constitutes the Hadson 
Bay Company’s these be so combined and mutually 
aund 2 th each other, as to form an active, living, and powerful 
eration, capable of assuming a position on the bistoric of the 
nations of the gerd Mey Ptices or prolctaen eae ee roaper 
the geographical, cal, religious, or ve conditions 6 en- 
tire region interfere with the grand project of forming an independant 
and healthy Uniog under the protection of the British Government? 

* © © It really seems that nature bas voluntarily counteracted the de- 
ficiencies of one portion of Northern America, by a superabundance of 
supplies in the other ; even if men bad done but little to develop these 
resources, and to turn them to their proper use. Already their exists on 
either coast a race of cool and daring mariners, who can make the Eng- 
lish name illastrious throughout the world. Already in the forests and 
on the fertile plains, there is seen the spectacle of a fal, contented 
and law-loving people, enjoying the arts of life and privileges of civiliza- 
tion, and depending on agriculture as the surest means of obtaining 
wealth and p: ty. As if Providence permits & fusion of these Colo- 
nies, it is possible, from their position, from the culiar advantages they 
enjoy, and from their malleable political condition, that a wide-known 
Empire may be the result, different in many ects from any now ex- 
isting in America, The mode of effecting this nge can be considered @ 
hereafter. The moment for introdaciog it is closer at hand than mavy 





suppoce. 
HORSE AND MAN, AFTER HUNTING—A DIFFERENCE. 


After the run is over, while oné stardy hound that all the rest seem to 
be afraid of ite stealing straight away with the poor fox’s head, and while 
another at his utmost speed, peter by several, is meandering through 
the pack with a lamp of unsavoury, very dirty for in his mouth, groups 
of riders, some sitting astride, some like pretty ladies with a right leg 
hanging over the ope fh mans some with cambric handkerchiefs 
mopping moist heads and red faces, and rome adjusting mustachior, are 
to be seen reciting to each other incidents ory terrestrial, and am- 
phibious of the run. Here and there, one of the most handsome, es he 
talks, leans forward for a moment to pat the neck of bis thorougbbred 
animal in grateful acknowledgment of the particular fact he is de- 


what is considered by all to be hardly a quarter of an hour (for 
». men sit ccmmieiag, owt themselves, they little know how fast 
old father Time gallops), this joyous conversazione > the talkers, 
after giving to each other here and there a_ farewell nod, radiating in 








The ASlbhion. 


Marres wlong roads, Or across w lence or two, to gain tre rowd that lends been the observed of all ubservers must bere coateut (hemselves with a 
posthumous compensation. 


to their reep ctive bomes ; but as, by th's tume, ia almost every mon ha | 
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standing between the parties. Ia brief, so far as we are interested Ia 


newly-ligbt d cigar bappens to be gleamiog, they reeume their talk as | 
they walk towaids an otj ot described ut the back of the bead of ulmost 
every one, ia the bumane words “ gruel for my horse,” to be obtained, 


We do pot ray thut the Corporation of London cen make a fitting re- 
torn to Lord Ciyde or Sir James Outram for ell that the conntry owes 
them ; but we say that thie venerable body never weers so digoitied an 


contiaentsl politics, we desire free@o nm and national strength ia Italy. 
Is is as clesr as noon-day, that Louis Napoleon desires precisely the re- 
verse. There is no common groand of actioa, diplomatic or otherwise. 


ul it even balf a| aspect as when it reficots aod travelates iato action a popular seatiment 
Gaawe sites of ane an-vieane crageling for expression. It is the City which presents the swords to 
On revebing the best bo'e', at which there is seldom bot water enough | the saviours of our Indian Empire, but it is the public who ratify the act 
ready for the cavaleade, the horses are handed over to that lot of idle | and envoble it by their applause. It is hardly too mach to say that what 
attendants who, some vot of the stab e and some from the bar, greedily | the Eoglish Poriiament ix 10 the tongue-tied peoples of Europe in mattere 
rush forward to gresp tbeir bridles, “Grael” is mo-t kindly ordered | of natiooal rights and political jassice, the City of London is to the Eug 
for them wl! ; but as it is voted that there is no great necessity 10 ree lish people, a+ the mouth-picce of its diecriminating praise, However 
them drink it, the Jandlord’s smiling iuvitation is acc: p'ed, aud ia @ few | far the Lord Mayor may fall rbort of ibe prestige attachyd on the Conti- 
mivater, hy ove of those exiraordivary cootipgeacies tnat nobody could | neat to bis office, be divcharges on these, vecusions a function whieh a 
bave aoticipated, each geatleman rider is to be seen, i: high glee aod | Kiog might easy. Toe Cuinese have loag oststripped European Courts 
good humour, sipping fiom a tambler (which for some quaiut reason or) to ail that can Le dove to encourage merit by meaus of graduated titles 
other beppeas to cuutain @ siver spuor) someth ng thet is evidently cvloured girdles, distino'ive balls, and peacucks’ feathers. The French 
very wet aud very warm, Alas! little toisking that this poor faishiul | are far our superiors io the art of fostering the desire of celebrity with 
horse, wboze performances be had so lately beea descr-biog, with culd | the bope of adulation and pecuniary emoluments. But it is, on the 


D'fferences must ensue, We be'ieve, however, that our Cabinet kaows 
its man, and will act accordingly. Lord Joba Russell is pledged to the 
Italian cause—not to that of Villafranca, or any counterpart got up and 
shaped from time to time to suit the actualities of tho bour. 
The Treaty of Peace with China 
Late arrivals supply information concerning the terms obtained from the 
Chinese goveroment, os the result of the advance upon, acd occupation 


of Pekin, They are given ia condensed fo-m above, but euggest two or 
tbree remark-. 











elammy ears is sbiveriag, chilled by having just drauk two freely of | 
“summut,” without evea a spoon ia it, that was wet aad cold. 

Oa mounting, and clattering out ef (be paved yard of the betel, most | 
of the riders favey they are all the betier—mary of their horres feel that | 
they are all the worre for the ball-bour’s rest und “ gruelling” that was | 
ordered fur them. But although the qaadrup-ds leave behind them the | 
fatal pil, the tilver epoon bas appareuily sccompauied the bipeds, who, | 
like the favoured childien of Fortune, are, exterually as well as ioter- 
nally, under the ivflaence of ardent spiri'e, é 

All thoroughly beppy, they thick neither of their, horses vor their 
homes ; but, according to the subject of their conversation and the stace 
ot their cigare, they walk, trot, sometimes very slow, aod sometimes very 
fest, auti!, on coming to « portion of the road b unded by grass, although 
their poor borees have bad an overdose of both excitemeut and of heavy 
ground, they touch them with their epurs, to re-enjoy, for a sbort die 
tance, « baud-gallop. 

Ia sbort, travelling at what may eitber be described as “every pase,” 
or “fio pace at all,” they uanece-sarily excite and fatigue their borees ; 
and yet, a’ter all, though undoubtedly “ fast men,” they are ofien con- 
siderably more thao an bour longer in getting bome than it they bad 
proceed: d at a slow, quiet, steady, but uoceasinz rate. 

Oa reaching this goal tue poor horse who, from eight o'clock in the 
moralug, bas bsen workivg oa aa empty stomach, is led by hia br:d'e to 
his stavie, The rich man prepares himself for bis dinver. Siuce be 
breakfasted, at a quarter befure nine ia the morning, he bas, at a low 
average, enjoyed the slight intoxication of very nearly a cigar per hour, 

ies certain refreshments which be brought out with him, and the few 
—_ of comfort at the hotel at which he stopped to give “ grael” to 


Nevertbeless, on the principle that “ by-gones are by-gones,” after his 
ablations, exactly as if be bad been fasting, he sits dowa to a capital 
meal, joyous conversation, luscious wine. Ju due time he ‘joins the 
Jadics,”” and ar, with rory cheeks, and with a cup of fragrant coffee in biag 
haod, he staods in patent-leatber bootr, whispering soft nonsense, the 
butler, white in waistcoat and in tie, most respectfully interrupts it to 
iaform bis lordship that “ Mr. Will-o’-the-whisp’’ bas just sent up a strap- 
per from the stable to say that “ Hurkaway bas tovk to abakiog, and 
seems very queer indeed a!! over !’’ and accordingly, on the eveuing of 
the nvxt day, the poor —s animal, with protrading tongue, glacy 
6,es di-bcnoured by a 2 ee of dust, hollow flank, aod out- 
tretch: d limbs, lies in his stall, stiffand stark, a victim to the uointen- 
tional malireatment and thoughtless mismanagement of hie noble mae- 
ter.—* The Horse and his Rider,” by Sir F. B. 


——>——— 
CIVIC HONOURS TO MILITARY HEROES. 


Ccrporation of Loadon powesses a double character, and stands in 
ble relation to the country at larg’. Asa political or adm'nistra- 
ly, it bas long ceased to any gant respect, and, 
it bankers and merchants bave genersl'y eabmitted to beavy 
than be burdened with civic officer, the Courts of Aldermen 
Connell have lost their pristioe dignity. The glories of 
or’ Show began to wane iu the reventeenth century, the 
been robbed of their electoral monopoly, and there is 
jogu’s) the great City Companies from their humbler 
But tbere is one prerogative which survives amid the 
wuaicipal soversignty, acd in the discharge of which Alderman 
mey look back without envy or sbame to the tarbulevt ye | 
iz-Robard, or the princely bospitalities of Sir ey he § 
time immemorial the City has been acoustomed, as tbe ber- 
Jaia tells us, “ to iorcribe on its roll of honorary citizenthip the names of 
men whe, ia the various departmants of civil or professional service. 
have signul'zed themselves, aud bave deserved well of their country.” 
Asa rule. the Corporation have dispensed the honour with a wise econo- 
my, and bave postponed the solemo guition of emi pablio ser- 
vices till there was little chance that their award would be reversed by 
terity.. The Crown bad exbaurted its store of titles, and Parliament 
te forms of thaoks aad corgratulation, the decorations of foreign orders 
bad beeo lavirbed ia profusion, and European mouarchs bad porto sally 
expressed their gratitude, before the compliment which was paid on 
Toursday to Lord Ciyde aod Sir James Oairam was pad to the Duke of 
Wellington. Jt is felt to be no common ostentation uf offi-ial pomp and 
effete diguity when a plain citizen, ia the name of the greatest city «f 
which history makes men'ion, offers “ the right hand of fellowship” to 
ove whose life, like Lord Clydv’r, bas been “ spent in camps,” and who 
diadwius to simulate an eloquence which be disclaims, The burlesque 
and gastronomi :al idea of city functioouries disappears from our minds, 
we kvow pot bow, aud is replaced by an almost medieval conception of 
manicipal maje>ty, aod the associations of a time when a few great towas 
were * tbe Third K-tate,” aod to be the favourite citizen of London was 
to be the foremost of the English commonalty. 

It is worth while to consider bow it is that a sup:ravnuated civic oli- 
garcby, eo il! constitated aud imp>teut for many ot the lower parpos?s 
of its incorporation, should be thus enabled to outdo in munificence the 
measured bounty of the Crown, and place the last wreath on the brows 
of those whom Esglend delights to hoaoor. It is not, as we have seen, 
that they discover bidden merit, or are the first to proclaim it to their 
countrymen. No one thinks of the Lord Mayor on the diy of battle, or 
dreams tbat bis deeds will be immortalized by the cratory of the Cuy 
Coamberiuir. The Qucen is still, in popular estimatioa as well as in 
constitutional theory, the “ fountaia of honour,” and the only other re- 
werd tbat is coveted is that ot public esteem. Such ovatians as are 
sometimes given in the Thcatre of Oxford owe their @guificance chiefly 
to that delicate sentiment which ie gratifiel when tbe a:pirants to one 
kind of success render a willing bomage to the representatives of 
avotber. But this e‘emeat does not enter into presentations aod ban- 
Gnets like those of Thursday. It isto a peculiarity partly ia our insti- 
tations aud paitly in our character that the featare in qucs‘iou must be 
teferred. The Sovereign has no adequate meass of rewarding con- 
epicaous services except by the bestowal of those titles or badges which 
are as costly aid far more speedily attaioed through the aveaues of | 
wealth, aod powerfal connexions. We are not advocating the creation 
of a Legion of Hoooar, or suggesting a Napoleonic bierareby of fane- 
tionaries aod State pensioners. We merely polat out the fact that 
ribaods, orderr, and social dignities are not in this country always 
voucbers for per ooal merit. 7 

* If the same Gozette confer the same distinctiog on a veteran General 
aod an officer of the Royal Household, it is affectation to deoy that the 
vulgar appreciation of such honours is considerably myetified. Nor ie 
there any means provided by the Constitation whereby the le them- 
relves con make good this deficiency. We caonot emulate in this respect 
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wlic expense, Nor would such outward demonstra 

be in barmony with our national 4 There is a proud and 
somewhat awkward reticence about the English people, which may be 
violated for the purpoee of an after dinner epeech, but rebels against con- 
tinaous and loog-sustained demonstrations. We expect every man todo 
bis daty, and are, perbape, not so forward as our impulsive neighbours 
to recognize the tact that any one bas done more than his duty. After 

Englisbman discovers that he must suc- 


poa 7 
they may receive it, like Havelock, with a flattering beart 


who!e, characteristic of a commoawenlib Jike our own that the highest 
national recogaition of great services sborld be in the nature of a public 
at'estation rather ot a material reward, Io this case, happily, we are Dot 
too late, and we trust that Lord Clyde and Sir Jom-s Oa'ram will live 
long to aid by their counsels the administration of an Empire which, 
bat for them aod for men like them, might now be plunged into & state 
of anarchy worse thsn that which preceded British rule in Iadia.—7imes, 
22 


ee 
CHINA; THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


We gleam from sundry sources thes: items of newr. 
ran thas: 


Pekin, Oct. 31.—The treaty of Tien-teia was ratified and the convention 
signed bere. on the 24th October, by Lord Elgin wnd Priace Kang. The 
same formalities were gone through with Baron Gros on the following 
day.—The indemnity to be paid by the Cuivese has been fixedat cight 
million taelsin all. The following is a sammery of the Couveation : 

Ia Article 1, the Emperor regrets the miennderstending at the Taka 
forts last year.— Article 2 stipalates that a Briish Mioister sball reside 
at Pckin.—Article 3 arranges the payment of the indemaity by instal- 
m2nts.—Article 4 opens the port of Tien tein to tradt.— Article 5 removes 
the interdict on emigia'ion.—Artivi&®™6 eed:s Cowloon to the British 
Crown.—Article 7 provides for the immediate operation of the Treaty of 
Tien-teio.—Article 8 ordera the promalgation of the treaty tbrougbout 
Chiva.—Article 9 stipulates for the evacaation of Chusan by the British 


The first bateb 


ree. 

The Allied armies are to leave Pekin on the 8th of November. It ie 
reported that the lst Royale, the 87th, the Qaven’s (2ad Royale?) the 
Boffs, and the Marines to Eogland. 

Lord Eigia resides in Pekio. Toe Emperor is at Zhebo!, in Tartary. 
—Mesers. lby, D2 Normao, and Anderson have been buried with 
great solemnity.—Capt. Barbegzon was bebeaded about the 21s: Septem- 
ber. The Abbe de Luc also met with the same fate. 

The sam of $100 000 bas been exacted for the families of the British 
officers who have been murdered.—The summer palace of the Emperor 
was barnt by the British on the 18 bh of October, 

What follows is mainly an awplideation of the preceding : 


Lord Elgin expected to leave China early in the year. The Second 
Regiment was about to leave, and twelve men-of-war were also coming 
home. The death of Cipt. Brabazon occurred on the lat of October, and 
be was saved much soffering, that others underweat. He was beheaded 
by the order of @ Tartar General. 

The more indifference Lord Elgia displayed about siguing the Convea- 
tion, the more alarmed the Chives: Government became ; but a great 
retribution awajted the Emperor and bis Goverament. It was resolved 
that the Saummer-palace of the Emperor sbould bs barned to the ground, 
as it was the epot where some of the craelties towards the prisovers bad 
been perpetrated. Proclamations were posted ia Peking ioforming the 
—- pty one ee be a apne yy ther 

op gardeoe, palaces, temples pagodas occu &@ pace 
of eix or seven miles in Laren Two days were required effectually to 
eet fire to and destroy all the baildings. be loss on tbe property de 


eee ea lasi Sesten tp'geiiienl 
he Chinese were brought to terms on ot! ate ations 
from Sir Hope Grant, tbreateniog to sack Peking. 

Oa the day peace was signed, Lord Elgin and Sir Hope Grant entered 
Peking, accompanied by aa escort of 600 meo and 100 officers of regi 
ments, Lord 0 was carried in bie state chair by the Coinese, dressed 
in scarlet. Sir Robert Napier’s division lined the streets as Lord Eigio 
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And firet, as to the indemnity ; the French papers mast have been ia 
error when they eet down their share at sixty millioas of francs, seeing 
that the total amount payable tothe Allies is only eight millions of 
tale, Now if the value of the tael is reckoned at one dollar and a half, 
which we believe to be an exaggerated estimate, we arrive at the Aoni- 
teur’s calculations apportioned to its own couotry. Whether we have 
two-'hirds, or toree fourth, does not yet appear. Probably Joba Ball, 
iu bis not unreasonable pride at the signal Jesson of bis success addresad 
to Asiu, yet not withont its significance to Europe, may be inclined to 
oviriook the maguiule of the cost and the elim proportions of the 
mulet. 

Taking the more important articles of the Treaty in numerical od 4, we 
note ia the next place that the right to maiotain a repr tive at Pekia 
is insisted on. Perbep*, baving once beea claimed, it was impossible to 
waive this poiat, the maintenance of which will be natural!y facilitated by 
the opening of the port of Tieo-t-in. Mr. Bruce will not be altogether oat 
off from iatercourse with his couatrymen. At the same time'we cannot 
speculate upon the advantages to be derived from the acquisition of 
Cowloon, because we are ia complete igaorance of its position and its 
geographical aud commercial peculiarities. Some good reason will, we 
doubt not, be made apparent for thus adding oue more possession to & 
liet already cumbrouely large. 

The removal of the interdict on emigration is, we think, decidedly mie 
apprehended by one at least of our contemporaries uere. There bas bsen 
for very many years past no bar, on the part of the government, raised 
against Chinese fortune-seeking in avy part of tbe world. Hereia wasa 
difference of policy between this carious people and the still more oari- 
ous people of Japan. The roamer through the Eastern seas is no where 
surprised at sight of the huge eni unwieldy mass of cabiaet-work, termed 
a Chinese junk. We remember ourselves seeing one in the Bay of Beogal, 
more than twenty years ago ; we have ourselves essayed the inhalation of 
opiam in a Chinaman’s hat at Singapore, inat blear-eyed and degraded 
victim of the “ drag” having at that period some fifteen thousand of bis 
cowatrymen resident around him, under the guardianship of the then 
flourishiog East lodia Company. We wish indeed that anything half co in- 
nocuous, pay eo advantageous, as emigration pure and simple were recog- 
nised by this clause in the Treaty ; but we greatly fear that, translated 
into plain Eaglisb, the permission applies to the traffic in Coolies, which 
is of the cams kith and kin as the Slave-Trade. It is strange—or, rather, 
is it strange !—how loog contact with barbarians, for commercial pur- 
poses, tende to lower the standard of national morality. Ia the matter 
ot the Opium Trade, we bave not much to boast of; here isa revival ofa 
ecandalous vocation legalised; and in one act at least that hasdietioguished 
the occupation of Pc kin, there are traces of Vaadalism which, until more 
fally explained, appear to be searcely consisteat with our boasted reflae- 
ment and civilization. We allade of couree to the destruction of the Empe- 
ror’s summer palace—not ite sack by the soldiery, but the deliberate 
burning to the ground by decree, as though this were aa acceptable ex- 
piation to the manes of the tortured Europeans, Is there not a certain 








passed, and followed at intervals, taking up a strategetical posi 

care of treachery. His Lord-bip was received by Prince Kung. Lord 
Eigin’s manocer was stern aod calm. He motioned Kang to a seat 0a bie 
right, wh ob is considered the lowest seat. Oa the retura of the Ambas 
sador and Commander-in-Chief the streets were occapied by the troops, 
so that the capital of the Coinese Empire was io actual posession of the 
British. Prince Kung said to Lord Eigia that many mistakes bud been 
made ia their iatercourse with foreigners, bat be hoped for a new state 
of things. 
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Drep—Aged 76 years. in Edinburgh, after a painfal and protracted illness, 
which she bore with pious sabmission, Henrietta. rel ct of Dr. A. S. Cowan, late 
of New York, and mother of Dr. A. C. Castle of this city. Canada papers 
please copy. 
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Quiet at Home; Uncertainty on the Continent of Europe. 

The latest intelligence from the old world bears the Liverpool date of 
the 27th ult., and is of very slight public interest so far as Great Britain 
is concerned—eave as to the Caisee Treaty to which we allude else- 
where. One other item of moment is that British Caffraria was pro- 
claimed a separate Volony oa the 30th of Ostober. For the rest, a ries 
in the Cotton market aud a decline in Consols will have been cbroaicled 
8» far and wide ere these lines can be read, that we merely record the 
facie, and pass on. 

You mast cross the Straite of Dover, if you would find food for political 
speculation ; and once across, you may have it to your beart’s content. 
Ceastral aod Southern Europe are full of doubt. The siege of Gaeta, the 
policy of France ia Italy, the intentions of Austria, the possibility of a 
Hapgarian insurrection, the rumoured retirement of Count Cavoar from 
the Sardivisa ministry—here are themes for the most ample sp2ech or 
writing; bat unfortunately it mast all be guess work, and moreover 
one question is so curiously mixed up with the others, that 
a clear look into the future can rcarsely be obtained in any 
direction. Above all, so long a: Fraace remalos relaciant to 
sce Italy strengthened, and united, and put into position for 
contending with her two open enemies—the Pope and Austria 
—so long must the fair peninsala be distracted, and Europe be disturbed 
and doubting. And are we not justified by events in our reiterated cry 
against the treachery of the French Emperor towards the Italiana? It is 
not, perhap*, surprising that a meagre instalment of the right of spree 
aod pablished thought should be hailed by an abject press asa gif’, 
thoagh we observe that the Journal des Dsbats is restless ander the “ in- 
explicable ” movements of the head of the state ; but it is surprising that 
Englishmen sboald be cajoled by a commercial treaty and the abolition 
of pas+ports into a belief, that the leopard can change his spots and the 
Zitbiop bis ekin. A cordial alliance with Fraoce is more than desira- 

















eye. But the strength of few is sufficient for 1 end 
countries would have carried stare on their breasts and 


ble ; it is eesential, Bat to b> cordial, there should be a moatual ander- 








barbarism ia such style of veageance? We do not indeed 
pauee just now to satisfy ourselves or to answer the question ; but we 
feel arsared that professed writers on national ethics will treat us by- 
and-by to rome splendid articles hereupon, ia which the necessity aad 
conseqaent lawfulaess of making examples, securiog fvot-holds, easaring 
good treatmeat for prisoners—and ia stort achieving oar own ends by 
apy means in our power—will be all very cleverly exbibited. 

Of one fact we are confident, whatever. be the proportion of good and 
evil in the eplendid achievement now accomplish-d ; the fame of it will 
fill the remotest recesses of the Asiatic world, aod pave the way to fa- 
ture d_alings with tribes, who now hold aloof from iatercourse or seek to 
contest our power. May it shake the nerves of that cruel Nana Sabib, 
whom the most recent report brings to life agaio, with adhereats 
at bis side in the wilds of Thibet, at the very momeat when official 
enquirers bad pronounced him irrevocably dead! Aad ia con- 
clusion, as it is the fasbion at this instant to make free use 
of Me, Rarey for tarning a mora\ or roucdiog a polat, may all 
antamed nations learn ia dae course of time the same lesson that the 
great horse-tamer teaches to the brutes whom he subjugates! The flery 
steed learns to submit to saperior strength and inevitable fate ; but he 
learns also that this strength is pat forth, to benefit, not tobarm bim. So 
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. | be it in the great battle of civilization! So will it be, we are morally 


certaio, when Britons enter the arena. May it not be taken for a good 
omen, that, iu the words of the Times, the authentic news of the peace 
with China reached London jast as the belle were ringiog their fret 
Christmas chime ? 


Hard Run for an Argument. 

Under the heading “ Hard Ran for an Aathority”—which we partially 
vorrow and shall presently adapt to our owa purposes—it pleased the 
Acadian Recorder, of the 29h ult., to administer to this journal a castiga- 
tion evidently iatended to be severe. If it were so—it it were insieuc- 
tive or entertaiaing, or even trathful—we should copy it. Certain, how- 
ever that, while it bas not roffled oar own temper a jot, it would not 
profit the reader's understanding, we conteat ourselves with a brief 
reply. 

The charge brought aga'nst us by our Nova Scotian brother is both 
particular and geaeral. Jo the first place, we ventured to repriat and 
commend, on the 15th ult., an article from the Halifax Morning Chronicle, 
which appeared in that paper on the Ist, and which spoke hesitatingly 
and disparagiog!y of the Federal Uaioa of the British North Americana 
Provincer. Generally, we are accused of “ strong prejadices” and ill-will 
towards Colonial progresa—To th: fact of republication, we mast of 
course plead guilty ; bat the Recorder's judgment is wofully wide of the 
evidence, when it sees herein a proof that we are opposed to the grand 
project of Federation. So far from this, we gave our owa heading to the 
offensive article, termiag it expressly—aad expressively, as we thought 
—* a Call for Something Practical.” Editorially we “ commended” it, for 
the same reason tbat induced aus to select it ; it repudiated the surplasage 
of vague ta'k on the sabject, aad deman ied ‘‘ seme defiaitely shaped pros- 
pectus.” Like the Chronicle, we were growing tired of the :amecuckoo cry, 
and dedred that “something practical” which it appeared to tavoke. 
Heace the choice; hence the commendation.—Tbe Record makes no 
allasioa to a thorter extract made by us at the same time, the poiat of 
which was that the Lower Provinces might be more disposed to coafede- 
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ration among themeelves, (baa to amalgamation with Canada. Perbaps 
it would have been too mach even for the Chronicle to draw hence a still 
fartber proof that the Albion bas always ‘opposed every movement of 
the political development of these Colonies’”’—pray, remember, reader, 
that this choice pbrase is not ours. 

And yet the Chronicle has the assurave> to charge us with systematic 
high-trenson agaiust our convictions aod our intesests. “ The Albion,” 
it alleges in another sentence, with a disregard of facts absolutely comic 
— bas always been opposed to every thing which teaded to promote the 
peculiar interests of these British North American Colonies and to allow 
them self-government.” With such an assertion staring us in the face, 
we mast charitably conclade that the Editor of the accusing print is 
shooting ia the dark, and that he never reads.the Albion at all—just as 
we perhaps forego the invstimable privilege of studying the Recorder at- 
tentive'y, which may account for our “utter iguoraoce”’ of Haligouian 
men and measures. Presuming therefore that our castigator hes been 
only guessing, and bas bungled in ignorance, we sball—witbout appeal- 
ing tu the public—cite two or three existing and accessible evideaces 
that we are noi quile so far bebiod the age as it suits that penmaa to de- 
clare us. We fiod ia the editorial colamas of this paper, so far back as 
March 11, 1854, that when the grand project was first broached ia the 
Nova Scotia Hoare of Assembly, we “ entirely agreed in the propriety of 
the moremeot.” We find io sucseediag years occasional intimatione, in 
the same, or a more decided, tone. We find that on the 15:b of May, 
1858, and the 12ch of the fullowiog month, long and serious articles, also 
@ litoria!, were devoted to the sulj ct--one beaded “ Federal Union of 
British North America,” the other : “ British North America; E Pluri- 
bas Usum.”’ On these two specific occasions, our views and aspirations 
were 60 distinctly expre=sed, that we reprint the opening and ladiog 
paragraphs of each, elsewhere, for the benefit of this gentle Recorder. In 
October last, we qooted, from the Toronto Leader, a long protest against 
@ break-up of the union betweea Upper and Lower Canada, which con- 
Claded with the assertion that a junction of all the Provinces was the 
trae remedy for partial disorders. Fiaally, we repeat, that when we 
quoted the Morning Chronicle, a few weeke siace, it was in the desire to 
help forward—not to suppress—the mevement. 

But ie not the Halifax Recorder “ bard up for au argument t’ When 
it reproached us, and declared that five-sixtbs of the article that we com- 
mended conveyed a false impression, we naturally looked for refutation 
of every doubt expressed by the Chroniele, for aa overwhelming show of 
unanimity and feasibility. We looked in vain. In place of this, we are 
treated to a discussion on the relative priority or prominence of two 
local politicians fa originating the movement, and to a general ar- 
sarance that Colonial statesmen are quite capable of grappliog with any 
4 ficulties. It is not thus by subserving tM interest of party, or by re- 
n wed generalising, that this grand measure can be aided—still less, ac- 
© mplisbed. Meantime, ono mode of overcoming impediments is to face 
them fairly. Be he reader, or be be editor, he who never regards ao op- 
ponent’s view of the case has but a poor conception of the real merits of 
bis own. 








The Great Events of the Day. 

A terribly stirring week it has been—or perhaps we ought to say it 
might beve been, since in truth this commanity, well accestomed to sen- 
sations, is bat slightly ruffied in appearance by the progress of Soutbern 
revolation. Still, as heretofore, men read the news as though it came 
from the antipodes. Oae would never suppose from the aspect of New 
York that a hostile shot had been fired. We sum up the more grave 
cunidauiie cela cbpieietnte oentn cakes atlchalt 
as avy literary regis'rar of curreat events who abridges them for an 
almapac. The diary form may be most convenient. 

Oa Sanday and Monday it was known that a detachment of Mariace 
had been seat hence to Charles'on to reinforce Mejor Anderson at Fort 
Samter ; that the South Carolina Coaovention had adjourned, subject to 


tho call of the Governor; and that the neighbourhood of Washington |" 


was king put in an attitude of defence—On Tuesday, that Senator 
Toombs bad made a violent harangue in the Seaatr.—On Wednesday, 
tbat Mr. Thompson, Secretary of the Iaterior bad resigned his appoint- 
ment; that Mississippi and Florida had virtually seceded, as they have 
since done formally.—Oa Thareday, thct the steamer Star of the West, 
alladed to above as having taken troops hence to Fort Sum- 
t-r, bad been fired upon from Morris Island and F@rt Moultrie, 
aud compelled to put to sea egain; that the President had sent a 
special Message to Congress, respecting all these troubles, and particularly 
in reference to his transaction with the South Carolioa Comwmissionors, 
and that he threw all the reeponsibility upon Congress ; that the Brook- 
lyn sloop-of-war bad been ordered to cea from Nor fulk, with sealed order. 
— Yesterday, with fall particulara, that Mejor Anderson had exchanged 
communications with Governor Pickens of Soath Carolina, in relation to 
the events of Wednesday, the correspondence showing even more cour- 
tesy and forbearance on both sides than could have been expected under 
the directly antagonistic position assamed by either party. The U. S. 
officer, it ecems, forbore to fire,on the South Carolina forte, under the 
impression that the attack on the Star of the West might have been un- 
authorised. The Governor of the State-however assumes all the rerpon- 
sibility, ani announces resistance vi et armis to any U.S. troops or ves 
sels attempting to force their way io. M-jor Anderson sent an officer to 
Wasbington, to rquest epecial instructions from the government, all 
Civilities being tendered and rendered to him by the authorities of the 
eeceding district. 

Mach more might be added; bat asa sense of propriety cuts us off 
from comment, we prefer to leave our readers to otber sources of informa- 
tion.—It must be owned that the condition of the country is perilous io 
the extreme. Heaven send it @ happy deliverance! 


A Young English Lady's Introduction to a New York Audience. 

A masical débutante, in whose success our resident countrymen ought 
to take an interest, will be heard for the first time in public, on Friday 
evening next at Doiworth’s. The young person to whom we refer is a 
daughter of Mr. Rowcroft—her Majesty ’s Consul at Cincinnati at the time 
when Sir Joba Crampton’s Ezequatur was revoked, and himself another of 
the victims to an unfortanate iaternational misunderstanding. It may 
also be remembered that Mr. Rowcroft lost his life by poison, ia a very 
mysterious manner, whilet on his homeward voyage, on that occosion. 

Mies Rowcroft has been a pupil of the Royal Academy ; and as our 
musical critic is absent this week from our colamne, it beboves us to 
make this announcement. We bave further to add that, thongh we have 
not ourselves bad the pleasure of seeing or hearing the débutante, we are 


\\told that sbe is possessei of two most “ excellent things in woman” — 


looks, and a good soprano voice. 

\ Good News rom Mexiec. 

A fortaight since, and “bad” ia place of “ good” was the adjective 
employed, in designating the intelligence then fresbly received. Early 
jo thie week, we learned with great satisfaction that Fortune bad taken 
apotber (ura on ber wheel, and tbat tbe Charch party is no longer ia the 
ascendant. On the 220d ult., tbe Liberal forces, which had gradually 
invested the capital, were brought into action with the army of Miramon, 











and so thorough'y def ate! it, thas Mir.mon bimeelf tovk to his becis , bitou the uther band, it by vo meaos implies wn equal demerit. A carious 
wirbin forty-elght hours, ani on Christmas Day the conquerors «ntered | 8¢¢t of critics, always in existence, has grown and multiplied of late years in 
Mexico. Pacbla is said aleo to bave capitulated. Juar: z was about to | the world. They may be called the Minimis‘s of criticism, whose admiration of 
proceed from Vera Croz to the capits!, to take bis seat ae Constitutional | *"Y artist or of any work of Art is sure to declare itself in an inverse ratio to the 


y t i “Be any writers | ; 
President. We trast that the anticipations expressed bY many always with the unpopular until it becomes popular, when instantly its popu- 


around us, as to the incoming of peace, and iodastry, and content, and 


general approbation. Raskin is a prophet of this class in our day. He is 


larity rives in his eyes to the dimensi f a crim? and obliterates all th t 
prosperity, as the results of this military triumph, may be fully and | er ee 


but that of instant jadicial vengeance. Gb:erve his treatment of the Pre- 


speedily realized, We would not, bowever, suffer ourselves to be too | Raphaelites, since he has suczeeded in kindling the general British public into 
sanguine. Where revolutions become chronic, it is bard to say when | a fervour of eathasiasm over trath of tea-cups and loyalty of brickbats, 


they terminate. 

These glad tidings were bronght to the S. W. Pass of the Mississippi, 
on Monday last, by H M.S. Gladiafor, Commander Hickley, on her way 
from Vera Cruz to Pensacola, with despatches. The part which our na- 
val equadron in the Galf will bave to play, in exacting redress for the 
late outrage on the Briti+h Legation in Mexico, must of course be modi- 
fied by tbis change in the government. 





Mr. Rarey'’s Triumphant Success. 

Genuine, unequivocal, and thorough success has attended Mr. Rarey’s exhi- 
bitions—three of which have taken place, since our last issue, on the stage of 
Nitio’s Theatre, miscilled a garden. The diily papers give such full, and 
some of them such well-written accounts of these novelties in horse-taming, that 
we spare our readers the repetition of details. It is essentially the same here, 
as it was in England. We venture only two or three general remarks as to the 
impression made upon ourselves, because Mr. Rarey is really a hero ia his way, 
and by no means a vulgar one, albeit his “ Lectures” have drawn together 
many very vulgar samples of humanity, side by side with the cream of social 
life. That some of the former jostled some of th: latter out of their seats, on 
one evening, is an episode not pleasant t» dwell upon. 

If asked te describe in very few words Mr. Rarey’s process, we should say 
that the horse being brought upon the stige which is well strewed with saw- 
dust and hay, bridled or with a balter on—the kalter or bridle is with more or 
less difficulty seized by Mr. Rirey, who is then standing by the near- 
shoulder. His right-hand is then laid over the off-side of the horse, and 
bears so steadily upon the cff-rein that the animal .is compelled to tarn 
his head, and, if skittishly disposed, tarns his carcase also in qnick 
time. Mr. Rarey, with indescribable skill and quickness, follows the move- 
ment, the effect of which is in the first place to prevent the horse bit- 
ing, and in the second to bewilder his mind and make him less self-con- 
fident, to say nothing of impeding any desperate action in the way of the kick. 
Daring a momentary panse, or while in motion, as it may be, the cunning 
master next passes his hand from the shou'der down the near-leg. inducing the 
animal just to raise his foot for a moment sufficient to allow of a looped-strap 
being past round the ancle-j xint and buckled above the knee. Three legs only re- 
main free. We cannot bot think that it is in manipulating the mascles, when first 
he commences this part of bis work, that one of Mr. Rurey’s secrets lies. He 
appears to produce an instantaneous soothing effect, such as that perhaps pre- 
duced upon maa by a clever shampooer. 

A few hobbles round the ring apparently make the beast doubtiul of himself, 
for he has been so fer the loser in the strife. But while he may be supposed to 
ponder, Mr. Rarey slips a belly-band round him, and treate his off-leg otherwise 
than be had done the near one, for a longer strap is now attached, and is run 
below this belly-band. This acting as a pulley, so soon as the horse lifts his 
fore leg to jump, a pull of the strap doubles up the leg under him, and he 
loses all power of action. 

The horse thus entirely crippled comes presently perforce on bis knees, for 
though -he may rear, he cannot stand on hind legs alone. Sometimes a consi- 
derable period then elapses before he will lie down. The attitude is not pleasant 
any more than ; bat the master stands quietly by, and bides his 
time. After a while, tue subjagated creature does lie down ; Mr. Rarey rolls 
over; with himandonhim. The work is done. The proud and unwilling 
spirit istamed. » Mr. Rarey does as he pleascs—mounts, plays with, leads the 
horse about at his option. The real marvel is that there seems no sense of 
sulkiness or resentment on the part of the conquered. Man was evidently born 
for mastery over the beast of the field. Mr. Rarey’s whole system is one of gen- 
tleness. He carries no whip ; but on the other band, he does not use his voice 
audibly to his subject. Oa the contrary, he addresses himself to his human au- 
ditors, and continues his simp!e and practical discourse, at different stages of 


progress. 

We assure those who have not yet seen this fine show, that they may find in 
it mach food for thoaght. Mr. Rarey may do abundant good ; but it is a farce to 
suppose that any on: cin convert himself into a Rarey. Sach personal gnalifi- 
cations, such temper, such strength, sach neatness of hand, and such experience, 
may never again be combined. 


Ths &t. George’s Society, of New York. 

The annual meeting for the election of officers was held on Thuraday evening 
last, at De'monico’s. The attend was ily fall, more than fifty mem- 
bers being nt and takiog part in the proceediogs. Mr. E. F. Ward was in 
the Chair. 

Dr. J. C. Beales—who has served the Society most zealoosly and ably for 
many years—having declined a re-election, Mr. Henry Eyre was unanimously 
chosen to fill his place. There was very close voting fur some of the other ho- 
norary posts, but it weremeedless to particularise. The new list was thus de- 
termined. 

President, Henry Eyre; First Vice President. — Walker ; Second 
Vice-President. Phillip Pritchard ; Secretaries, Thos. M. Braine, and R. J. 
Cortis ; Physicians, Richard Pennell, M D., Johan C. Beales. M D., Otto Rettoa, 
M.D., and C. W. Cooper, M.D.; Chaplains, Rev. Francis Vinton, D.D., Rev. 
FL. Hawks, D.D., and Rev. Geo. C. Pennell, A.M. ; Slewards, Chas C. W. 
Frederickson. J. N. B. Middleton, Wm. M. Smith, and Edw’d. T. Christianson. 

Something like a split seemed at one time to be threatened, so k2en wus the 
contest for honorary office. We have however the siacerest pleasure ia record- 
ing that perfect harmony was in the end restored, in a manner highly credit:- 
ble to the good sense and good-humonr of all the parties concerned. There is 
every reason to hope that, from a somewhat unusual rivalry as to the conduct 
of the Society's affairs, there may ensue no slight benefit to the cause of 
charity aud good-fellowship. 











8t. George’s Cricket Club. 
At the Annual Meeting of the St. George’s Cricket Clab, held at Windast’», 
on Tuesday evening, January 8th, the following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year :— President, Robert Bage ; Vice-President. A. H. Gibbes ; Trea- 





surer, B. B. Tilt; Secretary, Gerald Tinson ; © itlee of Arrang . 
Robert Waller, J. T. Walker, C. Vinten, and G. M. Vanderlip. 
——a 
Brama. 


After all, there is a fitness in things, notwithstanding the doctrine of Beroalde 
de Vervilie, that the “ affairs of mankind have just as much order io them— 
and no more—as you may eee in a monkey's eating of green walouts,” and this 
truth appears conspicuously in the natural Jaw which hes led Mr. Rarey to 
Niblo’s ; the “ horse-taming Hector” of two hemispheres to the temple 
ofthe eqalbtran sage. 

T am tempted by this concurrence of atoms into a dissertation on horse- 


taming in general, and Mr. Rarey in particular ; but the reader need not grow 


restive—-for I bave my instincts under curb and well in band, and I shall not 
permit them to run away with me. Mr. Rarey may be in the theatre, but he 
is not of it. His life in the stable has not made him a horse, and his appear- 
ance on the stage cannot make him an actor in the stage sense of that word. I 
merely glance at the circumstance and pass on, with the suggestion that 
after the wonderful King of steeds bas eufficiently waved his eceptre over the 
four-footed kickers and biters, he should turn his royal eye for a moment on the 
much more untamable tregedian who now divides with him the plaudits of the 
“Garden.” The glory of weaning Cruiser from his Diomedic rage were as 
nothing, to the renown of wooing Spartacus and Metamora into gentler moods 
and toning Eorrest down to Shakspeare and to men. : 

For Mr. Forrest still bolds captive a long array of ears thrice in each week, 
and is falfilling one of the mest really succes-ful engagements of his career. 
This success certainly does not prove merit proportioned to its permanence— 


I should be sorry go be classed with this order of teachers, though I admit 
(to make a clean heart with the opening year) that I have @ strong proclivity 
that wiy, and therefore I do my best to coavince myself that the crowds which 
Mr. Porrest has led after him, all his life long, have been captured by genuine 
quilities, at least as positive in their sort as the excellencies of Mr Rirey or 
| the inimitabilities of Monsieur Bloudin. What these quulities are I know that 
it ie my daty to discover, and I have honestly tried to discharge it, in the face 
| of an intense individual antipat by to the Thrasonic style of oratory on or off the 
stage. With the allowance made for the obstacles which such an antipathy always 
| puts ia the way of a fair jadgm nt, I cannot persuade myze'f that the “genius” 
| of Mr. Forrest is anythiog more than a fervent heat. That he is a man of 
| strong passions; that he believes in his own muscular drama a; simply as the most 
red shirted of his worshippers ; that he is just as earnest ia his conviction that 

| Shak«peare meant Hamlet to be a suppressed fillibuster, as any one of Walker's 
; men was in the faith which led him to stake life itself against the fulfilment 
| of manifest destiny, and the destruction of “ greasers’’—this is apparent, and this, 
I opine, accounts for the ho'd which the actor keeps over the most strenuous 
classes of the commanity. For this is a real quality of dramatic power, and it 
isidie to question its value. A voice of Cretan sweep—a form of Herculean 
mould—defiance on the brow, and desperation in the very joints of the knees— 
are but the machiaery of Mr. Forrest's success, and they would utterly fail to 


account for it, were we to omit from the mystery this illuminating fact of the 
actor 8 own sincerity. 





The first im oulse of every hearer, who accepts or was born with a different 
theory of dramatic effect, is to believe that an actor of Mr. Forrest's school is 
merely a declaimer who has gone the wong way—for it is an admitted fact 
that the mere spouter flads no style of declamation so convenient and so ma- 
nageable us the exhorting and the’ranting. There 1s a kind of positive stimulus 
in the furivus sound of one’s own voice, and in the pulmovary exercise which 
accompanies thanderons speech ; and the veriest dramatic juggler in the world 
may very possibly work himself up by his own vehemence into a transient glow 
of expression, which shall sympathetically touch all those of his audience not 
armed agvinst this“ Greek fire” in the Milan-plate of a cultivated taste. So 
the Fukirs of India, when they are bent on a divine suicide, reach the aerial 
abysses of theological ecstacy by walking madly up and down, for an hour or 
two, along a plank set upon tae edge of a precipice, till their tingling nerves set 
the brain on fire, and off they plunge into a doom which may be almost literally 
described as an “ eternal smash.” Bat Mr. Forrest does not condescend to this 
art of speech. With all its Jurid sensualism, the fire of bis passion is still inte’. 
lectual in ite origin, and bas evidently been fed by the brain as mach as by the 
body. In short, as I began with saying, in substanco, it isa mania, and not an 
iniposture,—the mistake of ill-developed force, and not the masque of conscions 
imbecility. Wherefore, 1 once more invite the attention of Mr. Rarey to the 
great tragedian’s case. 

Taken in band by him, it would prove the dramatic event of an otherwise not 
very remarkable New Year's season. Let us hope that the rule which sends March 





thae a barlesque on the much ridden subject of Mazeppa—at the Winter Gar- 
den, and a “ revival,” which simply means a performance of “ Pauline” at Mr. 
Wallack's. 1 ought to add to these the atiempt of M. Bertrand to give usa 
on, tovwed gta eeloatn soll centage ily on Tocasay ith 
5 . a 
Rorlbe's three act comedy of “ Valérie.” he peril of M. Bertrand’s eaterprice 
lies, | think I may troly say, in the direction of sublimity. With actors of 
such calibre as he bas assembled, and under the nataral inspiration of his own 





coura- 

mself to relieving the 
ulooms of Anglo Saxon revolation by the gleams rgd Vaudeville. 
Omne tulié puncturm qui miscint utile 
schouls would then gu to his theatre for a jesson, and 


boarding- 
of the world fora 
” HAMILTON, 


Hatts and Fancies, 

A deputy Esrl Marsbal of Ragland will have to be appointed daring 
the minority of the Duke of Norfolk, bereditary holder of that office. 
—-——Mr. G. F. Traia, of Boston, io a letter to the London Daily News, 
characteriatically offers to go out to lay a tram-road for boree carriages 


: 





from Tientsia to the Chinese cap'tsl.———— Punch oalls the “ Loow’ a 
favourite French masical instrument, “ My sword and lute” might bear 
a new interpretation.—_—-———By the death of the Earl of Aberdeen, the 


following vacensies are caused: Chancellorship of the University of 
Aberdeen, Lord-Lieatenancy of the county, reprerentation of the county 
through the elevation of Lord Haddo’to the Peerage, and several 
Kaigbthoode and other dignitier, inclnding a Kaightbood of the Garter. 
Sir Alexander Bannerman, Bart., of Cri mogate, is to offer himself 
as a cand date for the representation of Mis county in the mod-rate Li- 
heral interest.——_———Tbe report, that Brow] Castle had bern sold to 
the Mubarejah Dbaleep Singh, fs officially contradicted. ———— 
Treasury notes for the Jate loan to the U. 8. Goverament, bearing inte- 
rest at 12 per cent., were selling last week at a premiam,.————It 
j said that that Empress of the French ard the imperial suite were ro 
| much strock with the prodoce of the beet English silk bouses, that they 
purchared very Jarge supplies of the manufactures, which bave been 
duly forwarded, aud msy put Lyons to the test.——-——Profeseor 
Aytoun bas been elect-d President of the Asscciated Societies of the 
University of Edintu gh. The fiaal state of the poil was: Aytoun, 177 ; 
Thackersy, 77; Rarkin, 58 —--——The Emperor Napoleon’s long an- 
nounced work, “ The Life of Caesar,” is said to be already in the press. 
————The Persian Government is about to build a telegraph line 
from Bagdad.to Teberan, which will place that city in telegraphic com- 
munication Wh tbe cities of Earope————There has been, we trast, 
a prematare and neediers lament cver the loss of the U. S. sloop of war 
Levant, out 103 days from Honolulo, Sandwich islands, for Panama. 
No allowance is made for accident or detention, by calm or otherwise. 
——-—There are now no less than tix vacant’ secs in France. 
The Emperor does pot fill them up because be knows the Pope 
woold not confirm his appoiatmente. ——Captures of slave 
trading vesrele have been very numerous of late, both on the 
coasts of Africa and of Cuba. The latest report is that the sbip 
Lesbia, under Frevch colours (supposed to be the ship Montouk of New- 
York), was taken off the port by a Spanish steamer of war. atid bronght 
into Havens, with 900 negrocs on board.———-—The Brighton Herald 
states that Spiritualiem is flourishing io Eogland. It names, among the 
recent coxterts Lord Lyndburet, Sir E, Bulwer Lytton, Robert Coam- 
bers, Mre. Browning, and other literary and scientific celebrities ——__—_ 
A stapid piece of rcandal has been carrent, but is now refuted. It was 
said that the Marquis of Downsbire, coming ui tedly on board bis 
yacht at Naples, found the Captain—an officer of the Navy—making love 
at the feet of bie danghter; that the Marquis, who is a Hercules in 
strength, fell upon the Captaio, drove bim upon deck, and fiaally tumbled 
bim over board—so that be was drowned, The Se 
The justly celebrated 7th Regiment of N. Y. State Militia bave just taken 
sion of a eplendid new Armory in the New market baild- 
ing, 1.tely completed, on Third avenue, between aod Seventh 
sireete, The two entire upper stories of the immense buildiog have been 
granted to the Regiment, by the city, for their exclusive Mee ey” aod 
use ——The eum of £5000 bas been granted by the Treasury to Capt. Sir F. 
L. M‘Clintock, end the officers and crew of the Arctic yacht Foz, as a re- 
ward for their recent services in ascertaining the fate of Sir Jobo Frank- 
lin. The distribution will shortly teke y “Porter,” asked 
an old lady of @ railway porter, “when does the nine o’clesk train 
leave ?’—“ Sizty minutes past eight, mom.” Prof. Sweet pro- 
poses that if anybody will pay for \he gas for two balloons, he will walk 
across from ove to = ew Dama chee se wey feet, —_ _ 
are going up e ore sorry to learn that, at Quebeo, P- 
building trade bas fallen off very ey ye At St. Jobo, N. B., on 
aay than it bas been for many years. 
— . Didier & Uo. of me blished the firet volume of a 
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THe Albion. 


January 12 








per-—_——The late Duke of Norfolk has, it is said, left a legacy of 
£10,000 to t! e Pope.—— The people in Australia express a very 
anxious dee rs tbat the Prince of Walessbould pay them a visit. 
It is said that the Empress of the French has intimated ber intention of 
retaroing to England next sammer, and of making a tour of visits in 
tland.———In London, an extensive robbery has been committed 
by catting from behind the carriage of the Hon. Mrs, Craven Berkeley a 
large trank containing wearing apparel and jewellery to a large amount. 
————Tupper says ‘tis the horse and not the waggon that wearies. We 
are very certain (says jocore critic) that we have seen a waggon tire. 
Punch of December 22 has a wood cut of two Colliers examioing a time- 
table at a railway station : “ Trains leave for Birmiogham,” says one, 
“at 10.23 AM. aod 623 P.M.”—* What's P.M.?’ says the otber.— 
“ Penny a mle, to be eure.” —* Then what's A.M. 1’—“ Why that mast be 
A’penny a mile.””—— Lord Seymour, who has been some months in 
Sicily and the Neapolitan States with the English Ve@lunteers and Col. 
Peard (Garibaldi’s Englishman), to whom his Lordsbip acted as military 
secretary, bas arrived io Loudon. —-——The Grand Dake of Baden has 
loned al! the persons who were condemned for high treason and re- 
ion in 1848 and °49.— The Government have placed £5,000 at the 
disposal of the Syrian Relief Faod Committee. The Atheneum, witb 
wystical sclemaity, “ understands’ that Robert Browniag “ has been 
atadying Art practically for some months past.” Whether be is painting, or 
modelling, or composing an opera, there is no bint given. —lt is 
announced that Col. Pes'd is making arrangements for sending home 
the ill-etarred Legion formed in Euglaod for th» purpose of arsisting 
Garibaldi —~——Since the Viceroy of Egypt, Seid Pacha, was booked 
into the acknowledgm-nt of liabiliti s to the tane of three millions, on 
account of M. de Les-ep’s Sarz Canal Babble, he ought to change his 
name from “ Said” to * Done.”’—— The contempla ei marriage be- 
tween Mr. Hope Scott, of Abbotsford, and Lady V c’oria Fitzalan 
Howard, eldest daughter of the late Dake of Norfolk. aod god-daugbter 
of her Majesty, was to take place on Monday, 7th January, being the 
earliest day after Christmas that is allowed by the arrangements of the 
Roman Cuatbolic Church _—— A little fellow one day nooplussed his 
mother by muking the following inquiry :—“ Mother, if a mao is a mis- 
ter, ain"t a woman a mistery ?” Mr. Thompson, late proprietor 
of the Daily Colonist, of Toronto, has started a Daily Advertiser in Quebec. 
————The Colonial stadeuts of the University of Glasgow entertained 
at a public dinner, at the Clarence Hotel, on the 19th ult., their fellow 
stadents of the University of Edioburgb. —The Mesers. Barning- 
ham, of the Darlington [ron Works, are at present engaged in rolling a 
large quantity of rails of unusual dimensions. They are 27 feet in 
length, and their weight is 82\bs. to the yard.——_—_—The Glasgow Town 
Council have resolved to devote £8,000 in laying out the main roads and 
walks on the plan of the Queen’s or South Side Park, a» modified by Mr. 
Carrick, the city architect. Some members are in favour of its being 
laid out in the Italian style of gardening, others preferring that it be 
laid out as an airing and recreation ground for the people. ————A 
Naples corresp t saw an Eoglish quietly engaged recently in 
puing a part of the scene of action between the Neapolitans 
and Garibaldiane, the artist being bimeeclf at the moment uoder a heavy 
fire ; on inquiry it was found that Major Stuart Wortley was the ame- 
teur pbo'ograpber.——_—— Are you fond of novels, Mr. Jones?” — 
© mt responded the interrogated gentleman, who wished to be 
thought by the lady questioner fond of literature. “ Have you,” con- 
tinued the lady, “ever read ‘Ten Thousand a Yeart’”’—* No, madam, 
I never read that number of novels ia all m 
pean travellers lately discovered io Bey ry 
was eagerly parchesed by the Sultan for $7,500. Soon afterwards they 
were so fortunate as to d er MS. of equal sanctity. Should 
they find a purchaser for this, it is intimated that their good fortune may 
extend to a third. A French paper, speaking of the American 
President, says that certain words generally give each ove bis 
larity; and thus translates Geo, Taylor's famous speech at 
& Vista: “ A little more raisins (grapes) Cag. Bragg!” “ Old 
wep al in turned into Vieux Noyer, “Old Waloat.”———_—— 
The tta Englishman \earns that all the officers accused of baving de- 
secrated the Mabomet Ali Mosque at Cairo are under arrest, and will be 
tried by court martial on various charges arising out of that unbappy 
transaction.._-—— At the funeral of the late Earl of Aberdeen, at Stan- 
more, the Bishop of Oxford porous the service. The pall was borne 
the Dake of Newcastle, the Earl of Clarendon, Sir Jas. Graham, Mr. 
. Mr. Cardwell, and the Earl of Dalkeith, acting for bis father. 
Bower bas been e' Mayor of Toronto. rc. T. 
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rospectas of a new paper to be published by 
the Cunadian Empire. 


——— 


Ovituarpy. 


Mason-Gevenat W. Faexe Wriuams, K.H.—We bave already re- 
corded the death of Major-Geo. William Freke Williams, K.H., who died 
th 12th ult. at Bath, at the age of 68 years. The late General served 

, Goree, and Sierra Leone during 1811 and 1812, and in the 
Peninsular from August, 1813, to the end of the war, including San Se- 
of the Bidaseoa, battles of Nivelle and ‘Nive (the 

th of December), and the investment of Bayoane. Ia 

to America under Gen. Rose, and was wounded at the 

Bladensburg, frst slightly in the left arm, and again severely 

ball through the left shoulder. He served ey d for 

in the West Indies, and he was sent ona jar service 

Canada daring the insurrection in that country in 1838 and 1839, 
whence be returoed in June, 1843, and soon afterwards proceeded to Ire- 
and. For bis military services he was m de a Knight Companion of 
the Hanoverian Guelpbic Order, and bad received the silver war 
with three clasps for St. Sebastian, Nivelle, and Nive. The last 
tment he held was Briggdier General at Malta. 


LONEL Rosert Macponatp, 0.B.—In Lieut.-Co!. Mac- 
another Waterloo veteran bas parsed away, at the advanced age 
This officer commenced his career in 1797, as ensign in tbe Strath- 
ment of Fencible Infantry. On its reduction be entered the 
gers as lieutenant in 1799, and served in North America. 
In 1803 he was appointed ensign in the lat Royals, and in the eame year 

ith second battalion of that corps for the West Indies, 
e-major to Brigadier Genera! Nicholson, be waa engaged 
Fort Bourbon and cepture of Martinique in 1809. In 1812 
Royal Scots in its retreat from Bargos, and 
Peoinsular campaigns of 1813-14 ; was engaged at Osma, 
and the battle of Vittoria, the 21st of June ; at the success 
on the Convent of St. Sebastian, oo the 17:h of July; and, 
ly wounded on the 25th of July, at the assault on the town, 
August he volanteered to the breach in 
the Royale, ordered in advance of the lst 
was on duty in the town during the confla , and pre- 
er of the Castle of St. Sebastian, on the rer 
received at St. Sebastian subsequently compelled bim 
in writing. For bis conduct at this siege he obtained 
, om the 2st of September, 1813. He was engaged at 
the Bidassoa, on the 7th of October ; at the battles of 
10th of November, aod the Nive on the 9tb, 10th, and 11th 
813. The gallant officer assisted in repelling the sortie 
of pms on the 14th of April, 1814, and served with 
Royal Scots in ogre ye ot the Netherl nds, 1815. 
@ was present and engaged, on the 16th 18th of June, at the battles 
bras and Waterloo. At Waterloo, Col. Campbell, commanding, 
— wounded early in the afternoon, Major Macdonald took the com- 
of the 3rd Battalion. Here, near the close of the action, bein 
exposed upon an eminence rallying his men, be became a mark, and fe! 
wounded 
ultimate) 
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& ball in the bip, and was for « time left for dead, but was 
ecnveyed to Brussels. For these actions he was made a Com- 


for some time the 35th Foot, 
deceased officer, compelled by ill-health, ia 1831 reluctantly quitted 
the service, receiving in 1849 a war medal, with five clasps. 


Mr, Aurrep Bown —With a deep regret that will be shared by all 
who knew bim intimately, sod with the consciousness of a loss that will 
be wey byes throagh all literary and dramatic circles, we have to an- 
nounce the sudden decease of Mr. Alfred Bann, who expired on Thars- 
day, of apoplexy. For some time past Mr. Bann bad retired from pab- | 
lic life ; and about two years ago be fixed his residence at Boulogne, 
where his death took place. There were no indications of such an ab- 
rapt terminution of his lite being near ; indeed, though a twelvemonth 
since hig ny pepe his health and spirits had lately so much im- 


very article which Does 
a Wiotery Year,” from his ever-active 
peo but a few bours before. ly he had embraced the Roman Ca- 


io our paper this week, “A 





tholic faith, and to the religi 8 of that creed he paid strict attea- 


tion. In theatrical matters he continued, however, to feel a lively in- 
terest ; aod to this paper he was a frequent and valued contributor.— 


Bra, Dee, 22. 

Mr. Bann is principally known from his connection with the stage. In 
1826 be was the manager of the Birmingham Theatre, and ia 1833 ma- 
naged both the Drary Lane and Covent Garden theatres in London, con- 
tinuing bis cbarge of Drary Lane till 1848, About ten or twelve years 
ago, Mr. Bann visited the United States, and delivered here a few lec 
tures. He subsequently wrote a poor book descriptive of his travels, 
The work in three volumes, entitled “The Stage: Before and Behind 
the Curtain,” was mach more readable. Punch did his best for many 
years to keep bim before the public as “the poet Bunn,” in allusion to 
the libretto of Balfe’s *‘ Bohemian Girl.” 

At Dartmouth, N.S., the Hon. John E. Fairbanks, a member of the Legisla- 
tive Council of Nova Scotia.—At Hamilton, Bermada, Mr. J. M. Washio, 
editor and proprietor of the Bermudian.—At his residence, Fishkill Landing. 
William Kent, only son of Chancellor Kent, Professor of Law in Cambridge 
University.—In this city, the Rev. Henry Anthon, D.D., rector of St. Mark’s 
Church. His father, Dr. G. ©. Anthon, though a German by birth, was an 
officer of the British army, and at the close of the last centary settled in New 
York. The deceased was one of his six sons, among whom are wel] known 
Charles Anthon, the classical scholar, and John Anthon, the lawyer. 
thon wag one of the editors of The Protestant Churchman and a liberal con- 
tribator to other evangelical publicatiops.—l1n this city, after a short and pain- 
ful illness, Rev. W. Hackley, D.D., Professor of Astronomy in Colambia 
College. 


Dr. An- 


Appotutmenis. 


Tue New Bisnor or Worcestrer.— Dr, Philpott; Master of Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge, appointed to the Bishopric of Worcester, vacant by the 
death of Dr. Pepys, entered St. Catherine College, Cambridge (then 
called Catherine Hall), in 1825, and ia 1829 took his first degree of 
bachelor of arts, when be was firet-class in classics, and the senior wrang- 
ler of his year, the present Dake of Devonshire being second wrangler. 
Io the contest for “ Smith’s Prizeman,” for which ceteris paribus prefer- 
ence is given to men from Trinity, Mr. Philpott stood second, the second 
wrangler of the year (the present Duke of Devon:hire) being a member 
of Trinity, ranking first, On the death of Dr. Proctor in 1845, Mr. 
Philpott, who was then a fellow, was elected to the mastership of St. Ca- 
therine College, and succeeded to the Canonry Residentiary in Norwich 
Cathedral, which is attached to the mastersbip. Two years afterwards he 
proceeded to the degree of doctor in divinity, and more recently became 
chaplain to Prince Albert, an appoiutmeat which be will resign on his 
consecration to the see of Worcester. The Bishop of Worcester is gene- 
rally considered to belong to what is called the broad church party. 

Mr. Reginald A. V , son of Mr. Henry Vyner, of Newby-hall, near Ripon, 
(Liberal,) is elected M.P. for Ripon. Mr. Vyner, who is a young man, a little over 
21 years of age, is the cousin and brother-in-law of Earl de Grey and Ripon, and 
was lately a clerk in the Foreign-office.—Mr. Romy Thring, conveyancer, of 
Lincoln's ton, who has had ie experience in preparing Government 
Bills, is inted Parliamentary draughtsman to the Home-office, in the room 
of Mr. Wi Coulson, Q.C., deceased. 


Avwtyp. 


We have already intimated that the proposed embodiment of the Tip- 
perary Artillery with the Royal Artillery bas caused @ profound sensa- 
tion, and has been followed by various protests on the part of the officers 
of the latier distinguished corps. The grounds of their complaints are 
obvious ; but as we desire to present both sides—on all occasions, and 
as far as practicable—to our readers, we give place to the following com- 
munication from “ An Officer of the Line,” addressed to the Editor of 
the Times. d 


Sir,—On reading the able article in your paper of yesterday, and pre- 
viously from my koowledge of the facts of the case, I felt at firat the 
deepest sympathy for the officers of the Royal Artillery. My card, 
which I enclose, will chow you that, belonging as I do to the regular 
service, my own feelings must be very much in with those of 
the officers of that disti: corpse. Having, however, owing to cer- 
tain accidental circumstances, become acquainted with the full partica- 
lars of the case, with the proposals and ions which have taken 
and with the present attitude in w concerned rest, 
‘itude for kindnesses received from his Royal Highners the Dake of 
bridge and from Mr. Sidney Herbert compels me, in’ fairness, to la’ 
before the public the motives w’ may bave actuated those high 
honourable officials, and the details of the mode in which they bave 
anphisentnn Se Se. which, — clearly ine by the 
Royal Artillery, may greatly remove heartburaings opposition 
of the distinguished officers of that corps, 
Militia made a voluntary offer to become the 101st Re- 
the Line, getting half the efficers’ places in the new corps, bat 
the Dake of Cam! , seeing the difficulties that might arise in a “ pur- 
chase battalion,” and feeling the immediate want trained artillery- 
men, thought it better, if the regiment were taken at all, that it 
be taken as a brigade of Royal Artillery. The Secretary of State con- 
veyed this intimation to the Colonel of the Militia, and it was at once 
arranged that the Volunteers form the 16th Brigade of Royal 
Artillery—not the “Royal Irish” or any other distinctive name, as 
stated, althougb, of course, for the time being, and for the futare in ite 
recruitment, it would have been virtually, if not nominally, an Irish 
brigade. 
na it was never s'ated or intended by the Secretary 
ot War or by the Militia Artillery that the officers of the 
eatirely officer the new brigade. This, as you properly 
would be a cruel injustice to the Royal Artillery officere, no matter how 
efficient the Militia officers might or might not be. But in the final de- 
tch forwarded for her Majeety’s approva!, ia which the particulars of 
the Ghote cabetse wore eld down, the how was to be formed and 
officered as follows :—It was to consist of 600 men, with six field 
including a commandant, of which one field officer (and ore only) was to 
come from the Militia; of six first taine, of which one was to come 
from the Militia ; and of seven captains and 18 lieutenante, of 
which the Militia was to get one captain and two subalterns, at 
for every hundred men given. Now, practically, the only officers 
Militia could muster among themeelves who agreed to take 
were—one field officer, one first captain, about three or four 
tains, and about six er seven sabalterns. The new brigade will 
stand thus :—It will bave six field officerr, of which five wi 
the Royal Artillery ; six first captains, of whom five, if not 
from the Royal Artillery ; seven second captains, of whom 
at least will come from the Royal Artillery ; and 18 su’ 
about 12 will also come from the Royal Artillery. Ia 
Militia, who give all the men, will get only one-sixth of the field 
one sixth of the first captaios, half or less of the second captains, 
third of the subalteras. Surely if the Royal Artillery were 
those facts they would see, although the precedent may be objectionable, 
that io tice the scheme was highly conducive to great 
among and they would at once acknowledge that their represen 
tative at the Horse Guards had done them a service, not an injastice. I 
mast aleo, in fairners to the marrying young men of the Royal Arti y 
clear them from an injastice you may do them ia the eyes of beaaty. 
The seniors of each rank who might be passed over are not the old 
“ grizzled” warriors you represent them to be. The senior captains 
would have only about 19 years’ service, consequently would be about 
36 years of agé, and younger than the one officer pl over him. The 
lieutenants who wou!d be passed over bave not seven year.’ service, and 
ace about 24 years old. 
Having now, I hope, satisfied all reasonable men of the Royal Artillery, 
I come to the more important part of the subject—namely, the pabile 
and ministerial grounds which must have influenced the decision. Oar 
artillery force is all important. As you justly say, it cannot@e improv- 
ised ina moment. Here is a splendid regimeat of trained guoners (I 
have spent my military life in camps and io the field, and [ have never 
seen finer) on the eve of being disembodied and scattered to the wiods, 
America being the destined home of three-fourths of them. In a spirit of 
beyelty end a love of soldiering yee to their country they offer to 
serve ber Majesty conti ly. S y of War sees public 
want, because, with the eye of statesmanship, be perc sives what is looming 





in Earope ia the coming year, and be accepts the offer, no doubt making | ! 


eome innovation oa what are called, though not very correctly, vested 
rights, bat doing so in the mildest and least injurious way. He gets the 
assent of even the parse-clutcbing Chancclior of the ; acd the 
approval of that great and statesman, Lord Palmerston, who 
and to her military 


secs 

spirit, 

the man undisci brigade, she loves the 

still more, end presents Her Sagal alt be tea aout casted. 


ehould 


’ 
occasion of a iment to Ireland 
and of showing to arops that if that impressionable country loves | Gen. Willis 
Pope, and sends hi - ok 
best- Col. ; 





trained corps. It isa bargain between the two coantries, in as 
well as a bargain between the War-office and the Ear! of + anne | 
who, by the way, has acted in a spirit deserving of all praise, giving 
away his best officers and his best men in globo, and sv refusing 
to accept and recompentre, honorary or otherwise, for himself. 

There is only one other matter to which I would allade, and is is foand- 
ed on a report which bas reached me since I commenced to write this 
letter. It is that Mr. Sidaey Herbert, at the last moment, yielding to the 
dictates of the Royal Artillery, or probably of some hi " 
hesitates to carry out bis solema pact and agreement. I cannot believe 
thie, and I thick I can fully contradict it. Ireland is sufficiently suscep- 
tible of imaginary grievances; let us not give her a real one, which 
would inflame the blood of her tour, which would delight the separatiets 
and disgust the loyalists. I say ing of the q of putting 
& gratuitous insult upon the men, becauee, while embodied at least, their 
own feelings as soldiers and the authority of their inficential officers 
would restrain within decent bounds their acte, if not their thougbte. 





Tue Inpran Prize Money.—Lorp Ciype —I ean get at no explanation 
of the Treasury delays with regard to the Delhi prize-money, which hae 
Jong since been paid into the Treasury, to the amount of between £860, - 
000 and £400,000. The matter is entirely out of the hands of the Indian 
Council, who have done all their part in the matter, by determining the 
manoer and scale of apportionment. This amount will be distributed, I 
believe, entirely among the forces engaged before Delhi. The Lucknow 
prize-money will be a separate fund. It is out of this that Lord Clyde 
will receive his share, which bas been so ladicrously over-estimated by 
report. So far from the old chief being entitled to the £100000 which 
gossip has given him, or even the modester baif or third of that amount 
on which some even of his friends may bave calculated, I believe he wiil 
be as much surprised as pleased, if he ever fioger oue-tenth of the sum. 
I hear that he is already inundated with pegging letters, on the strength 
of his presumed Indiae riches; the trath being, I believe, that his in- 
come—including the allowance of £2000 settled on him, with the title— 
is not a-year in all, which is not mach to keep up a title on, and 
to pay the title and toll inseparable from @ conspicuous public position. 
— corresp. Manchester Guardian.—\t is reported that, when the dis- 
tribation does take place, the award will be made on what is termed the 
“ Russian ecale,”” whereby the officers get far lear, and the privates far 
more, thaa accerding to ovr ordiaary mode of division. 

Tue Banp-Master or tHe Co_pstreams.—The two battalions of the 

am Gaards in London aseembled, one day last month, to witness 
the presentation of a long eervice medal to Mr. frey, the baodmaster 
of the regiment. The regiment bav formed square, Col. Lord Frede- 
rick Paulet, C.B., called Mr. Godfrey forward, and addressing the regi- 
ment, observed that Mr. bam | joined it from the Militia in 1813, that 
he had carried the fireloek and knapsack like the youn, soldier 
sent, and raised himeelf by bis paneenesntne good uct 
from that rank to the position be now as bandmaster of the reg'- 
ment. But Mr. Godfrey's admirable conduct in other respecte, Lord Puu- 
let remarked, was also an example wortby of imitation. He had not 
ay te himeelf to his present position, but by bis care and exertions 
in edavation of his family bis eldest son had become bandmaster of 
the Grenadier Guards, his second son ser t of their own band, and 
his younger son bandmaster of the Scotch Fusilier Guards. This be 
mentioned as a circumstance unprecedented in the records of the army. 
Alighting from his horse, Lord Paulet then placed the medal on the 
breast of Mr. Godfrey, who briefly returned thanks. 


Froatixe Waccons,—Sofe bighly interesti 
made in the besutiful grounds of the Ishapore 
cutta, in the presence of their Excelleacies Lord and 
Sir Hugh Rose, attended by Major-General Sir R. 
select company from Barrackpore Park. Colonel Eyre, C.B. 
the experiments, the object of which was to make trial of the floating pro- 
perties of two metaliic w recently received from Eagland for the 
use of the Government of India at the requisition of Colonel Eyre, who 
first iatrodaced this valaable invention to the notice of the military au- 
thorities in England ia the summer of 1856, by whom it was adopted at 


Woolwieb, 
wo being lashed together side by Cane: and covered over b 
a bamboo platiorm, were run into the river Hooghly at high tide 
the wheels and ranning gear complete, and were found aot oaly to float 
extremely well, bat to be quite capable of supporiing the weight of a 
field 9 pounder gun, with ite limber and ammunition complete, and eight 
nice men in addition. After being rowed up and down a short dis- 
, the ran gear was detached, ani allowed to siak. The two 
waggon bodies, lightened, became sufficiently buoyant to sustain 
with ease the weight of thirty-eight mea, or about 48 cwt. The weight 
of each waggon, complete on its wheels is 17 cwt.; and the resalt of a 
carefal series of experiments at Woolwich, under Colonel Talloch 


stream where necessary. The advantages 
ing with such waggons are eelfevident. Cumbrous 
trains mightebe aitogether d d with, the w that 
y an army yiog their place ; on pratt ariver, 
crossing over the and impedimenta would be ready at 
fall of mea and 


must accom 


ing ci 
mander-io-Chief expreesed their entire 
and it now only remains to make the necessary arrangemen 
our Indian armies the early benefit of this most practical and 
invention.—Cudcutla Englishman. 


and C. E. Backle, to Narcissus. 
went on the death of Lt.- 
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New Books. 


The Poems of General George P. Morris have been bedizened by Mr. 
‘Scribner with the favourite drawing-room livery, blue and gold, though 
russet would perhaps have been a more appropriate garb for a Muse who 
is ever galloping up and down the country, meeting with a welcome in 
every cottage, and leaving a souvenir therein. Indeed, to say the truth, 
these lyrics might dispense with the service of type and be launched 
upon the uncertainties of oral tradition, with very little risk for their 
fature sustenance. They are knowa by heart by many thousands, and 
not a few of them are sung by bundreds of voices. What if they be 
not sufficiently fall of dainty conceits, of alternated passion and 
languor, to stir the soul of my lady in her silken boudoir? What 
if the fastidious scholar tell you that they are bat variations 
of the same old themes, ansuggestive of fresh thought and tickling 
the ear with no new combinations of barmony? Their author— 
who, by the way, has been more injured by the flattery of injudicious 
friends than by the assaults of spiteful critics—may poiat to multiplied 
editions, the best evidence of popularity, and assert that, having written 
for the people, the people have found him out. The easy flow of his 


verse, the simplicity of his thoughts, the directness of his purpose, the | 8 


manliness or the pathos of his sentiments, his domestic aptness, his na- 
tionality, and his skill in hitting the nail of circumstance on the head, 
must be acknowledged—the public in short has acknowleiged them far 
and wide. To one bard, is given the very soul of numbers ; to another, 
the gift of a fervid imagination; to this, grace ; to that, power. Let 
every one be jadged fairly ; General Morris—to use a familiar phrase— 
is the American poet for the million. 

Old “saws” are being thrust out of sight, so very rapidly, by modern 
“instances,” that we bail with satisfaction any attempt to pictare the 
every-day world of fifty or a hundred years back. Thus we welcome, from 
Ticknor and Fields, an entertaining volume of Reminiscences of Scottish Life 
and Character, by Dean Ramsay, of Edinburgh—a work that originated in 
a Lectare delivered by him in 1851, but that has run through many local 
editions. The title ecarcely designates the contents, which are mainly 
limited to illustrations of those eceentric and humourous points which 
mark the national idiosyncrasy. Whether in the kirk, or at the conyi- 
vial table, in the spoken intercourse between masters and servants, or in 
the recorded proverbs, the shrewd or caustic turn is seldom wanting. 
The women had the trick of it, no less than the men. Read what the 
Dean says : 

The class of old Scottish ladies marked by so many peculiarities, gene- 
rally lived in provincial towns, and never dreamt of going trom home. 
Many had never been in London, or had even crossed the Tweed. But 
as Lord Cockburn’s back farther than mine, and as he 
had cpportniin of beg aainted with their characteristic 
osullaritien will quote his descri; at page 57 of his me- 
morials. “There was a singular race of ladies. They were 


delightfal set—strong-headed, warm hearted, and high-spirited —merry 
oven to solttae; very resolute ; indifferent ebout the modes and habits 
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his gallant a ing all weak and useless e 
of her own grief, knowing well restless and athletic ts of 
her son, all che said was, “ Lord pity the chiel that’s chained to our 
Da’ Pd 

The ladies of this class had certainly no affectation In speaking of 
those who came under their displeasare, even when life and death were 
concerned. I had an anecdote illustrative of this characteristic, in a 
well-koown old lady of the last centary, Mies Johnstone of Westerhal). 
She had been extremely indignant that, on the death of her brother, his 
widow bad proposed to sell off the old faraiture of Westerhall. She was 
attached to it from old associations, and considered the parting with it 
little short of sacrilege. The event was, however, arrested by death, or, 
as she describes the result, “ the farniture was a’ to be roupit, and we 

persuade her. But before the sale cam on, in God’s gude provi- 
dence, she just clinkit aff hersell.” Of this same Miss Johnstone, ano- 
ther characteristic anecdote has been preserved in the family. She came 
into possession of Hawkhill, near Edinburgh, and died there. When dy- 
ing, a tremendous storm of rain and th’ came on, #0 as to shake the 
house. In her own quaint eccentric spirit, and with no thought of pro- 
fane or light allusions, she looked up, and, listening to the storm. quietly 
remarked in reference to ber departure, “ Beb, sirs! what a nicht for me 
to be fleeing thro’ the air!” 


Much as we have chuckled over these Scotticisms, it is plain that all 
Southern born folk “ dinna ken ” what the Scotch call ‘‘ gude plain Eag- 
lish.” Here is proof in point. 

The following very amusing anecdote, although it belongs more pro- 
ly to the division or pecultarities of Scottish dialect and phraseology, 
ive in the words of a correspondent who received Poe oa 

th whom it originated. About twenty years ago, he was paying a 

married ne | standing 


bly never been out of Scotland 

fa rather de trop in his office, one day him to cross the 
over the Mersey, and the then in fall uperation, 

on the Cheshire side. On he a woman reaping 

with the sickle in a field of oats, when following ensued :— 
Farmer.—Laesie, are yer aits muckle bookit th’ year’ 


Reaper.—Sir ! 

oome—1 was speiring gif yer aite are muckle bookit th’ year. 

Reaper (iu amazement).—I really don’t know what you are saying, 

Farmer (in equal astonishment).—G ade—rafe—us,—do ye no under- 
staan gude plain English !—are—yer—aits—mackle—bookit ? 


mg oe to her nearest joa saying that he was a madman, 
while Seen goon wrath, “ 
ignorant pockpuddings.” 


were naething else than a eet 0’ 

Though we disapprove the custom of affixing a “ Memoir,” contributed 
by some friendly hand, to the works of a living author, the objection 
does not hold good in the case of one who isdeceased. We confess there- 
fore that we have read with interest the Rev. Mr. A. Cleveland Coxe’s life 
of the Rev. W. Croswel!, D.D., which is bound up with the latter’s Poems, 
Sacred and Secular, published in small bat very neat form by Tickoor and 
Fields. These compositions themselves, almost exclusively religious 
and breathing a sprit of genuine and practical piety, have no slight 
literary merit. Some of the Sonnets we lik> much, though our impres- 
sion in respect to them should not be gathered from the first one, en- 











titled “ Winter,” inasmach as there is one flagrant grammatical error in | whea in Rome ast year, saw it in the inchoate clay o/ its first concep- 
its fourteen liaes—and one inapt use of a word—the sonnet exacting | tion, and bespoke it in that spirit of faith which prompts the miner to 


the most perfect finish. In the fifth line, referesce is thus made to the 
moon and stars: 

They draw our spirits heavenward to admire. 

The next line opens thus : 

Nor them alone. 
As for the inaccurate application of the word—the shepherd's eye is said, 
in the ninth line, to be exalied, that he may see certain objects over his 
head. That word in such @ sense is not admissible. We fully agree 
however with Mr. Coxe (after this carping), that the sonnet on taking 
charge of a periodical cailed The Watchman is a fine one, and that high 
praise must be awarded to “The Synagogue.” It is excellent of its 
kind. All the pieces are short. We commend them cordially, and par- 
ticularly to members of the American Episcopal Church. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Martin's Natural History. Translated from the 35th Ger- 
_ man edition by Sarah A. Myers. Coloured illustrations. ... Phinney & Co. 
Pictures from the History of Spain. By the author of 
“ Pictures from the History of the Swiss.” 
Nelly and her Boat. By Josephine Franklin 
jes from Li 


fe. By the author of “ John Halifax, Gen- 


tl Sites cates edhtundssecsaenant ceenepeasapeshacoensened Harpers. 
From Hay- Hopping. By the author of “ Our Farm 


to 
ST MI NUT Ese s Cds ce cach othe cateciccancaces Rudd & Carleton. 





Hine Avts. 


MISS STEBBINS’ STATUE OF THE LOTUS EATER. 


The attractive fame of this production of American genius had long. 


since aroused our curiosity to inspect it; and our desire to pay it 
homage was not diminished by the grace of ite photographic shadow. 
When, therefore, it arrived here last week, and arose from its sarcopha- 
gue, we made our visit with a prepossession in its favour, and full of a 
lurking indulgence, which we hasten to say it did not require. Beyond 
this agreeable disappointment, which were but negative praise, we pro- 
ceed to express our gratification with this remarkable effort, in which we 
‘ the b of many ¢ and are not prepared to as- 
sert a defect. 

Mr. Emerson, on his recent retura from Europe, is sald to have ob- 
served that “ Tennyson was the most satisfying man he had encountered 
there,” and were his plastic sense as keen as his observation of men and 
things, we feel assured that he would apply, to this creation of his fair 
countrywoman, aa epithet almost as comprehensive. It would, un- 
doubtedly, strike “ the sage of Concord” that it is time for modern ge- 
nias, which so far transcends, in what he desigaates as power, the perform- 
ance of antiquity, to lay aside the rococo mythology of Greece and Rome, 
and prodace its recogaized Homers and Ovids, whose inspired songe 
should animate the canvas, and evoke the marble from its quarry. And, 
without having consulted the Delphic oracle of New Eugland upon this 
subject, we do: not hesitate to bespeak public gratitude, and to 
acknowledge our own, to Miss Stebbins, for having taken this step in 
what politicians are apt to miscall “ the right direction.” 

And, while respectfully alluding to that Eastern philosopher, it may 
not be inappropriate to add that the “ Lotus Eater” will do more to elicit 
an acknowledgment of feminine parity, with the sterner sex, than a do- 
zea “ Brook Farms,” a Faculty of lady M.D.’s, or even the earnest pages 
ot George Sand, and Madame Ossioli. Nay, we trast that Rosa Bonheur 
and Mies Stebbins may inspire their sex to follow their artistic examples, 
It is De Stendhal, we believe, who asserts that “ dameels can paint and 
carve, while only the victims of wedlock ean write.” 

Here ends our prologue. The bell rings, the curtain rolls up, acd we 
stand in presence of “ the orator of the hour.” No tradition, true or ben 
trovato, invests the origin of the statue with a speculative charm. No 





stain or fracture of time or accident dissipates an illusion, or inspires a | Greek, 































purchase an “ pping”’ at Washoe ; and we congratulate this gen- 
tleman upon the rich “lead” which has thus rewarded bis maunificent 


| patronage of American genius, 


NATIONAL GALLERY —THE TASSIE BEQUEST. 


A moet interesting and valuable bequest has just fallen to our National 
Gallery by the will of the Jate William Tassie, of London, nephew of 
James Tassie, the celebrated modeller. Mr. William Tassie succeeded too 
and carried on the business of his uncle ; a man of taste and fine feeling, 
he added considerably to James Tassie’s far-famed collection of casts from 
gems, and by having bequeathed for permanent conservation by a public 
body a complete collection of bis own works along with those of his 
emineat predecessor, will be associated with one whose name has been 

igaed an bh ble place in the liet ot eminent Scotchmen. 

The nature and importance of this new addition to our rapidly increas- 
ing national collection will be best uaderstood by some reference to the 
lite and art career of the elder Tassie. 

James Tassie was a native of Pollok-haws, near Glasgow. He was of 
humble parentage, aod at first followed the trade of stone mason ; but, 
about the year,1754, Robert aad Acdrew Foulis, the celebrated printers, 





with toat taste aud public spirit which marked their whole career, having 
bid. hased aod exhib 





Pp ited a number of pictures, several of them copies of 
celebrated works, and founded an Academy of Fine Arts in Glasgow, 
Tassie seized the opportunity for studying art, and he and David Allan 
became the two most distinguished pupils of a echool which, though of 
sbort daraticn, iafluenced most favourably the develop of Scottish 





art. 
.| Tassie modelled admirably ; his medallion portraits are of high excel- 


lence, These were first executed in wax, and afterwards cast in what is 
styled enamel, a sort of vi paste position invented by him and 
Dr. Quin, of Dublin, whither Tassie, on leaving Foulis’ Academy, had 
gone in search of employment. He settled in London in 1766, and 
turned bis paste invention to account by taking casts from gems and re- 
producing them in this new style. He bad a hard struggle for several 
years, for, diffideat and unkaown, he lacked advantages for obtaining in- 
troductions to the of owbinets of valuable gems, but by indo- 
mitable perseverauee he gradually made way. In 1775, he published 
“ A Catalogue of impressions in sulphur of antique and modern gems 
from which pastes are made aod sold by J. Tassie, Compton Street, 2d 
door from Greek Street, Soho.” In the preface he states that “ impres- 
sions may be seen and pastes had of the colour and lastre of the aa’ 

geme, in which the merits of the original are so tly preserved that 
the most eminent connoisseurs have declared their beartiest approba- 
tion.” With candour and modesty he continues :—“ It must be confessed 


fect as if taken 





traits, —, &c.,unkaowo. Tassie’s reputation was now widely-spread, 


and the Cabinets in Earope were open to bis use. He ecrupa- 
sean agg ned (peer tey wb, nya Som slightest 
degree faulty. Many of his pastes have been ulently passed off on 


the Continent as gems ; aod there have been nurerous imitatioas 
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Europe, and Cast ia ‘aates, White Enamel, and Sulphur, 
James Tassie,” written in and F by Radol Brie Rasp, 
This work is in two volu quarto, with plates, and the most 


nearly 20,000. 
The late Mr, William Tassie’s bequest comprises “ all the original casts 
of the as descri| Raspe's printed 


bed in ve catalogue, pub- 
to, collected and published by the late James Tassie, 
and also all such as had been added by him before his death, and of 
which no printed account ve tt and also the whole 


regret. Our Grecian exile leans, in a postare of languor, against the ivied the 


stump of an olive tree, on which the right arm reste, holding wearily io obo 


its pensile hand a branch of the Lotus plant, enriched with ojusters of 
the tempting fruit. This attitude elevates the right and depresses the 
left shoulder, ffom which the corresponding arm hangs down with inex- 
pressibly truthful abandon and listlessness. The crossed feet indicate the 
same purposeless repose. We were curious enough to measure minutely 
the proportions of the muscles of action on the right, and of those of in- 
action on the left side of the igure, and charmed to detect a difference 
in the perimeters of the limbs quite conformable tc anatomical trath ; a 
trait of accuracy which we should have been sorry, but not surprised, to 
have found wanting. 

£0 mueh for the figure which is forty inches in height, and will, we 
trast, disarm those critics who found faalt with the exiguity of the statu- 
ettes recently carved by the same gentle chisel, for a couple of niches in 
the town residence of Mr. Chas. A. Heckscher. , 

With reserve and diffidence we unveil the head and face, usually the 
loadstars of marble as well as of haman beauty. We do so, from a con- 
sciousness of our inability to do descriptive justice to the exquisite grace 
of the one, and sensibility of the other, which must touch the coldest, and 
eatlefy the mest exacting spectator. A thick garland of lotus, 
wreathed in the bair, overhangs the pensive brow and deepens the sha- 
dows of a countenance already shrouded in melanchcly, and which almost 
glows with life, though lost in reverie. The featurer, cast in the parest 
Grecian mould, offer the rare attraction of expression, as well as imitative 
harmony of trait. Had we been a stranger to the legend, we should stil! 
have lingered near it, fascinated by the beautiful though sad dreamerie 
which absorbs it, and wondered “what sorrow had its young days 
clouded.’’ But when aware that the figure is the intended embodiment 
of Tennyson’s Lotophagus, the reality fits the idea as closely as the matched 
halves of a broken ducat, sometimes used in the middle ages as tokens of 
recognition. 

Certes, it was a brave attempt, to blend the subtle expression of a 
sense of Lethean well-being, with that of a shadowy and andefined re- 
gret, and one that has been crowned with enviable ‘success. Miss Steb- 
bins may be saffl to have chosen the moment when rapture has expired, 
still leaving behiod it a not thoroughly unhappy illusion. Sach a sup- 
pression of memory in fiesh and blood might be feared to result in 
vacuity ; and yet, the countenance of the Lotus eater betokens 
inspiration and intelligence, though neither the passion of the one, 
nor the consciousness of the other. Bat our exigetical footsteps are 
profaning the threshholds of the Temple or the Porch, and we leave to 
the initiated the metapbysical subtleties of this psychological problem. 

Whether those tender and witbal faintly emaciated cheeks belong to 
one of Ulysses’ or to some stray Lord Dufferin, whetber the 
Lotus of the was of the description sti)! used as food by the 
Smyrniots and Tr , or another of the forty-three varying configu- 
rations of this which reach from Eumatra to Siberia, we venture 
the opinion that not only does this marble lyric stamp its fair creatrix 
facile princeps among all the statuaries of ber sex, bat that it holds pro- 
mise of the fature development of a plastic genius which mey iospire our 
own with well founded apprebensions for its laurels. 








The Lotus Eater belongs to Mr. Leonard Jerome of this City, who, 
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James of Scotland and Queen y; bp donee ans Sie. Tassie. The 
fect cast from the Portland vasz by James Tassie bardened by 
im so as to admit other casts to be made from it. 


worthy efforts to raise art in their own country having proved a 
their persona! and pecuniary interest were concerned, the pic- 
tores collected for their school were publicly sold in London ; and James 
Tassie seems to have bought the above picture as a memorial of those 
whose enlightened and liberal enterprise aided in making him an artist. 
There are also portraits of himself and his wife, by his fellow-student 
David Allan, and be on his part executed medallions of Allan sad his 
wife. Agaia, we find in the bequest a number of studies from Dutch and 
Flemisd pictures, and two original |g por by George Saundere, a Scot- 
tish artist (bora 1770) who settied ia London in the end of last.century, 
and attained Aa high tion as a miniature painter, These were 
probably pa by William Tassie as the works of a Scotchman striv- 
ing to excel in an honourable and arduous profession. So the entire col- 
lection bas been formed and destined fur conservation from strong na- 
tional feeling, and the patriotic motive of raising the arts in Scotland. 
There can be no doubt that a collection of this kind must be of t 
use, not only in improving public taste, but in benefiting st ta, 
whether they start on the career of art manufacture or art 
in its highest departments. Form, the purest element of Pon’ is not 
regulated by dimension, but can be expressed on a very 1 scale, 
and many of the finest examples of the excellence attained by the ancients 
in form have been handed down to us on cameos and intaglios. No doubt 
the Tassie collection consists of caste—no single collection of ori 
so extensive now exists, or ever did exist—but these have been made by 
a man celebrated for fine taste, skilfal execution, great perseverance, and 
who himself excelled as a modeller ; and while — with satisfaction 
the usefulness to the public of the objects bequ , We also set great 
value on the good example shown to of works of art who are 
placed in circumstances that enable to make similar dedications for 
public In this way, one’s memory and a reputation for taste 
and liberality moy be handed down for ager, with the honoar and 
tude due to a public beaefactor, while ell the proofs of high taste 
ng works of art given by the most wealthy indi- 
in the course even of a long life, are lost after his collection is 
, and his name and the repatation he had acquired in his day, 


dispersed, 
pase into oblivion.— Scotsman. 
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NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF DOGS. 
Hdd at Birmingham, Dee. 8 and 4. 
*** * On this occasion the contrast between the sporting 
those not used in field eports was most remarkable, for while the first 
the very finest mens of the several varieties 
known in this country, the second was far below what is to be seen in 
the club room of any of the Londoa public-hoases where shows are con- 
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stantly beld. It is true that there eee 8 Bs 000 See eeee ot hee 
pres deen the prize black and tan terrier, and ber brother from Liver- 
oe, 2 ee ee oe , were extremely 
good of their kind. The Toy Spaniels were, however, ; 
and the Scotch Terriers were ro inferior Fhe dow wht selected as 
the size and showed all the character- 
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The Bull dogs were equally defective : the while blich which obtained 
the pr se telog, on the whole, the beet, butetill very inferior, io all pointe 
but ‘al, to ove of ber competitors, which was deficient in this respect, 
having » very ecrew tall burdly two incbes long. 

Before proceeding to descr be the sporting dogs, we mast refer to the 
splendid jot of Newfoundlaude, which certainly were a treat io themselves. 
beivg the floest we ever eaw, especially the two prize dogs, cne of which 
was bred iv St. Jobo’s, end the otber from a dam imported from New- 
foundiand. The Mastitfs also were good, but not nearly equal to the 
Newfoundlands : avd the same may bs said of the Sheep-dogr. Iu the 
ex'ra cluse for Forcigu dogs were some curious specimens, but non~ 
whieb could be drawu fiom among the others us eprcivlly deserving of 
commendstion. A white dog. io many pointk resembling 'h+ Pomeranien 
fox-dog, wus exbibited as an Esquimaux. but if so, the breed is altogether 
new to vs. Of course it was nut supposed to be the well known sleigb- 
dog, but another breed peculiar to +h: E-quiwaux. The shape of tbe 
head, size, colour, end carriage of the tail were all thore of the Pomera- 
niao dog, but the coat wes soft aod silky instead of being woolly. We 
should wucb like to know whetber aoy of our readers are aware of the 
existence of th 8 breed among the E quimaux. 

Turning now to the sporting dogs, we Grst foond ourselves among a 
lot of nuble Bioodbounds, of which the prize wivn-r certainly possersed 
the fiuest heal we ever bebeld, and Mr. Jeooin ss may well be proud of 
him. Lord Bagov’s keon | contributed four spleodid exampies of this 
breed, ibree of which took prizes, aad must de-erved'y ; fur, save Mr. 
Jenninges’s dog, they were superior to any others which bave come ander 
our notice. Of the several bounds littte oved be suid, for the competi- 
tion was almost nil, acd io the Harriers and Beagles no prize was award 
ed. The Deerbouuds were « fine clase, but their cougener-, the Grey- 
hounds, were almost confiued to one neighbouring keune!, and the best 
specimens sent by Mr. Morrall, beiag in rtad o»udiios, did not exbibit 
the elegant shape of this animal io ite highest perfectiva. It could oot 
be expected that coursers would, at this seasou of the yeer send their 
ruopivg dogr, and those who kuew avythivg of the greybouud will make 
allowauce tur age, fat, aod went of rexulur exercise. 

We bave left the Pointers, Setiers, Spaniels, aod Retrievers to the last 
as a bonne bouche, and certaioly never did the eye of the eportemen enjoy 
afiacregh’. Toe large dogs aod the small viiches amoag the Pointers 
were specially good, whiie the lerge bitches were not up to the mark ; 
thougt tbeir iuferiority was, pe: haps, mude more mauifest by being shown 
togetoer with a spleadid biten ot Mc. Moore’s, wh'ch was withdrawa io 
order that he might exercise his uorivalled powers of judgment ia pro- 

erly allocutiog the prizes. Wadoubtedly she must have tukeo the prize 
m ibis class: and, uoder the circumstuncer, Mr, Moore’s ‘iberality io 
thus foregoing bis chance of a prize is beyc nd ull praire. The honorary 
fecretary also declined to compete with bis S-tters unl Spaniels, which 
were exhibited in alot by thems: lves, aud we e pronounced by the judges 
to be equil to apy with which they would bave bee: chown. We venr 
Temewer seeing «o fue a collection of vay avima's as the Pointers, and 
the jody 8 most have oo little trouble in drawing out the fioal winners. 
We sdwired those rewarded quite as much as th: y could do; ond we are 
quite eatirfe that the eaddles were placed oo the right horses ; but the 
difference was ro slight betweeu tbe best teo or twelve emong the thie- 
best cases of Pointers (omitting the large bitedes), that every exbibi- 
tor may Gutter himself be was ouly just beaten. . 

We ourselves took a great fancy to Ne. 55, bred by Mr. F. Burdett, 
but he was the only dog we raw led out, and o: course every one kaows 
how much better dogs \ook in tbe baad thun when tied up, Mr. Gl 
bert’s litte dog “ Bou’’ is a beauty, acd quite to our taste ; vat it is not 
fair to compare tbe large with the email Puiater, The Setters, as a lot, 
were juferior to the Pointers—exactly the reverse, as might be expected, 
of what took place at the Newcasile show ; but there were some flue ari- 
mals amovg them. Here u's» some judymeot was required to make the 
floal selection, and funcy might be allowed to bave some cons derable 
play. As io many of the Newcastle dogs, too much, in our opivion, was 
sacrificed to feaiber, fer we certainly prefer a genuine flag, even if a 
little sbio of bair, and sccompanied with a compuratively uvfeatber. d 
leg, to the bu-by Sheep-dog’s tail, which is now +o often exbibited. The 
three prise irieh Setters were strong, useful animile, but somewbat de- 
ficient iu quality ; yet theie ebapes were not to be found fault witb, ne- 
vertbeless, The prine Retriever ie a maguificent creature, aod we were 
Dot eurprieed to see the tum of £1,000 put opon bim, as no ordivery 
price would buy bim if be were ourr, The second isa grand dog, but bas 
Dot the fice proportions and peculiarly good coat porsessed. by Mr. H. 
Brailsford’s dog. Lastly come the Spaniels, which were certainly good, 
but pot to be compared with the Pointers in our judgment. The Clum- 
bers were greatly wdmired by many good judge:, but we preferred Nos. 
106 und 198, true epecimcns of the old Evglih tield Spaniel, both being 
by dogs Lelonging to the honorary recretary.— Field, Dic. 8, 


_——— 


Eprrors’ axp Pcerisners’ Riguts.—A care of some interest to the 
Iherery world bas been decided duriog the past week in the Court of 
Sesion of Edinburgh. The only report (+ays un Engli-b contemporary ) 
which ached us—-that of the Scolamen— is -hort and uveatisiactory. 
The f they there appeer are as fuilows : 

The action was what is called by our Northern bretbren an “ action 
of accounting,” at the instance of the trustees of the late William B'ack- 
wood, the bookseller, ogainst the proprietors of the * Edinburgh Ency- 
clopwdia” Sir David Brewster edited this work, under an agreement, 
by one «f the terms of which be was to have, as editor, sixty copies oi 
the work delivered to him ; and by another clause it was stipulated tbat 
be ‘sball superintend any otber edition or editions of the work which 
shall bereafier be published, for doiog which he sball receive euch sum 
or salury as (be committee of proprietore rhall determive.” Under the 
former clause, the words of which are not given in the R-port before uv, 
Sir David claimed to retain the sixty copies as bis own property, to be 
dieposed of ot his plearure; and under tre latter be would appear to 
bave claimed tome remuneration In respect of a mpriat of a p rtion of 
the work, which was made necessary by un accidental fre, though it was 
edwitted that he bed not rendered any s-rvice in respect of such repriot, 
Other questions were decided by the Lord Ordinary ; bat th: se two were 
the only polots decided by the Court of Session on this occasion. lu 
each cas the finding of the Lord Ordinary was adder: d to, and on each 
the decision was aguiost Sir David Brewster. The Cuurt beld, that Sr 
David wes ntiiled to the sixty copies only to ‘be ead tbat be might em. 
ploy them in remunerating or encouraging contributois ‘or the purpose 
of promoting the interest of the we rs. Ou the other question it was de- 
cided that tbe reprint was not an edition, aud therefore tbat no rémune- 
ration was due. 

As to any diffically which may bave arisen on the question concerning 
the copies, it is obviously imposible to form any opinion without tie 
very words of ibe agreement. Wish regard to the second point, it cer- 
taiuly required no great exercise of northera acumen to arrive at a de- 
cision. it would, however, be unjust to draw any fos! covclasions a: 
to the fairness of the claims advanced from the meugts Report before us. 
We bave indicated the nature of the decirion, aud those who feel inte- 
rested in it should consult some more full report, The case must, we 
spprebend, offer many biats to the provisions of «ditorial coutracts, and 
suggest come emendations in those uncommonly verbose and uvivteiliyi- 
bie productions which lawyers are pleared to call their * common forms.” 


A Frexcu View or tus Conprtion or Inetanp.—The Reowe des Deux 
Mondes came out last Saturday with a leading urticie (to wh ch the p ace 
of tovour is given) concerning Ireland. This periodical is by far whe 
most exiensively circulated aod powerlully written serial on the Cont- 
neot. It is also, pe: beps, ueeful to add something about the writer of this 
perticolar essay. Julesde Lasteyrie bas long beid bigh rauk a+ en ac- 
complished staterman, rat in the Chamter of D. pu'ics under Louis Ph - 
lippe, eat in the National Aseemhly, and is su far connect-d with !reland 
that be married a piece of the Duke of Leinster, the daughter of Coun: 
de Robson Chabot, that Duke's bri ther-iu-lawyan ell avce tbat brought 
about frequeat visits to the Emera'd Gem. Tow whole tenor of the arti- 
cle is to dewolish the exorbitant bosh fouod ja som igvoraut Paris privts 
about the “ oppre-sed oatiovality” of that Briti-h iklond. He questions 
botb the nationality aod the oppression, The first he tests by ine crite 
rioo of janguage. ecrutiolecs the origin of the exirting mediey of races 
that bolds tbe soi!, devies no exclusive right in apy of ibese settlers, ic- 
clading Firebolgs, Dauc*, Milesians, Scoted, Welsb, Normaus, with Edict 
of Nautes retugees, to speak or act otherwise than in u collective caps- 
city, embraciog oll ‘be e:ements of population. As to“ oppressivn,” as 
an ¢)e-wituers be protesis eganst that preposterous bowl, Frenchmen 
bave pot a quarter of the treedom io every social und political sense 
The ouly ghost of a grievance be raw was that certain lauds in fee, wiih 
@ cherge oa landed property payable by landlods, was enjoyed by the 
clergy of the landed class, » matter, practically. of utr inciffereace to 
the were tenant-farmers, und of till leas to tre bulk of the p ople. 

If the Roman Catholic ol rgy are unendowed by the Scare, it 1s at their 
own request ; preferring the mach large emoluments they extract under 


Hocks, the clergy ia France being neither so rich nor to independent of 
Stet: cootrol. Jacobiks, under the Stuarts, the malcontents are Jacob 
io at the present day, though they eall for the retaro of the M’Mabonr 
«nd O’Donnells who went into exile for the cause of kingly prerogative, 
a: dio abborrence of the Whig principles of 1688. As to the Duke ot 
Megeota being of royal Irish descent, be shares that honour with every 
keeper of a road side whi-ky-rbop or bogtrotter. Forfeitare of estates 
is casualty not confined to Ireland, the whole surface ot Barope baving 
from time to time changed bands by a succession of conquering races ; 
in France it was only ye-terday that the confiscation of emigree property 
occurred, yet the beirs of these lands never dream of disturbing the ec- 
tual owoers, while io Ireland ceaturies are not suppored to create a title. 
As to Irish emigration, it proves the t ing ! dity of the climate ; 
aud British energy bas provided for this Jazy land of routiae prosperous 
colonial outlets, where the Celts find a ready-made couatry to breed and 
multiply, The mort clamorous ringleaders, who claim the country for 
+xclusive Celtic occupancy, are not of that breed at all, Jobn Mitchel, 
Joba Martio, Thomas Davis, Rohert Enmett, the Sbeares, Wolf Tone, 
Napper Tandy, Tom Steel—all Welch or Saxon. Ao armed descent ou 
the island by France woald ovt psy, and besides would be a military 
mistake. No woree battle-zround could be chosen. for which the writer 
zives bis reasons. The whole article is likely to dispel a host of absurd 
delasions bitherto prevalent anong folks here, who kuow nothing of the 
couutry.—Paris Corresp of London “ Globe.” 





Oxe Goop Sipe or Georoe Tue Turnxn’s Cuaracter.—However great 
may bave Leen the meutal deficieacies of this moourcb, aud obstinate bis 
disposition, it ie but jast to say that art, ecience, and literature were be- 
bolden tu bim for judicious encouragement and assistance : although bim- 
self of imperfect education, end no great reader, be was reidy to admire 
tbe talent of otbere, With great judgment and much munificence, under 
the direction of this kiog, the famous library which forms such ao im- 
portant feature of the British Museum was gathered together. The col- 
lection of topographical privts, the maps and plane, are both curious and 
saluable, and show that they were purchased con arwre. This seems to 
have been bis majesty’s favourite study ; and, probably, several of the 
plaos are the work of George III.’s owa bande, for good authority states 
that he copied every capital chart, took the models of celebrated fortifi- 
cations, avd the soundings of the chief barboursin Europe. In 1820, 
there was in the Queea’s library. at Frogmore, a portfolio of drawings— 
about fifty in numver—done by George III, when Prince of Wales: they 
are problems worked out from a work on practical geometry, with vig- 
nettes to each, drawa io fodian iok, on small folio paper. His majesty 
had an early predilection for the study of architecture ; and thie pr-pa 
ratory depari'ment was probatly the groundwork of his kaowledye of 
the art. Jt is probable that these drawiogs were made with Mr. Kirby, 
as that artist was the fnstractor of bis majesty in the science of linear 
perspec ive. A celebrated aatiquary god virtuoso, writing from Rome, 
ou Dee. 16, 1762, saye, “* Nothing gives me more satistaction than tu find 
so many fine thiogs purchased @ the King of Great Britain. He is uow 
master of the best collection of drawings iu the world, having purchased 
two or three Japital collections in this city, the lust (belonging to Car- 
dina! Albanis) for 14,000 crowns; oae kind of which are origival draw- 
ings, by the first mistere; the orhers, collections of the mort capital en- 
gravings; and lately there bas been purchase! for bis majesty all the 
moseuto of Mr, Smith, at Venice, consistivg of his library, prints, draw- 
ings, derigne, &>.”” 

The king was remarkable for his free and kindly bearing to men of 
gevius. To Reynolds aod West he showed particular favour, and his 
support of the Royal Academy from its commeocement i+ well known. 

It was in conversation with Joseph Lancaster tbat the kiog expressed 
the worthy sentiment that “be hoped the day would come when every 
poor cbild in the kingdom would bs taught to read bis Bible.”’ 

George IIL.’s appreciation of Handel should not be overlooked, and 
as an evidence of b 8 generosity, itis worth while to state that, daring hia 
iNoess in 1789, a committee, appointed to examioe the state of the privy 
puree, foued that, out of an income of £60 000 per annum, his mojesty 
vever gave less than £14,000 a year in chariry. 

However much all must regret the geveral evente—the bloodshed and 
expenditure—cf this reign, it should be remembered that both art and 
science emerged, as it were, in England, at this time ; and that manofie- 
ture. commerce, aod education all b-came extended in a mort remarkable 
manoer. 


Composite BLocks ror Pavement.—A patent bas been taken out re- 
cently (or what wre call d “ patent composite blocks.” The novelty of 
the invzotion consists in the combination together of boih wood and 
stone ; and the cement by which both materials are thus united togetber 
is descritx d a8 being impervious to water; whilst tbe materials them- 
selves are rendered less liable to abrasion by ordinary traffic. It is oo- 
torieus to all people living in Londcn, that wood aud stove pavements 
are liavle {o two great oljectioos—tbhe wood in wet weatber being dan- 
gerous to borses. and the stone causing great aonoyance from the inces- 
sant noise of carriages rolling over giaaite blocks. It is supposed that 
«a cowb nation of wood and sione—such as has been effected in the con- 
struction of “ the composite blocks’”’ will present these three advantages 
—* cleanlinese, safety to horses, comparative fre:dom from noise.” An 
exp: riment bas been already made wish the “composite blocks.” Three 
years ego a specimen was laid down at the Holborn ead of Little Queea 
Street, the great thorougbfare from Holborn to Covent Garden. This 
specimen has been examined by Mr. Braithwaite, a civilheogineer, and 

r. Trebearne, surve) or to the Board of Works in the district, and both 
express the opinion, that having withstood the traffic to which it was 
exposed for thirty-three months without requiring repair, its general 
adoption would te advantegeous to the public. The persons who have 
takea out a patent for the “composite b‘ocks” are endeavouring to 
establiv-h a company, for the purpose of their universal edoption through- 
out London ; and to induce the public to give them that support which 
they require, they maintain that the “ composite blocks” are “ not only 
better tean granite blocks, or broken granite, on the Macadam princi- 
ple, but that they also can be maoufactured at much lees expense.””— 
London Review. 


Deatu tx Tus Tor-Suor.—A few days since, a sudden and heavy raio 
drove us for shelter iuto the Lowther Arcade, and while there we 
amured ourselves for a time by watching the cbildren turn over the 
toys displayed, embarrassed in the choice uf an object by the very ex:ent 
of the choice offered. We could not help remarking the extreme bril- 
liangy «f the green paint with which some of them were degorated, and 
the idea at once océurred to us that arsenite of copper might count for 
something in this. We bought three or four toys embellished with this 
colour, and, on reaching our laboratory, subjected them to analysie, the 
result of which proved that arsenic, in ‘he torm of arsenite of copper, 
wos there pres nt ia co lurge a proportion as to render it a mot danger- 
ous rirk to place such playthings in the bands of children. We believe it 
to be a we !-koown f.ct that the brighter the colour the greater the ten- 
deocy of infants to sutj-ct it to the test of taste ; and as the paiat in quee- 
tion was at once removabl; on the applicaioa of water and a little gen- 
tle friction, there would bave been no obstacle to tbe full gratification 
of this juvenile propensity. Haviug detected this poi-onoas colouring 
pigmen’, which beers the innocently sounding name of * Scheele’s Greep,” 
in the paint which covered these toys, we may safely arsume that its use 
is gevera!, for there was no perceptible difference betweea these and 
those we saw at othershops.) However, we intead to make tome further 
rerearcbes to set this poiat at rest, The discovery we have made is of 
grave importance, and we would earnestly advise all who are responsible 
tor taking proper care of the bealit of children to banish al! painted toys 
from the uureery.—Chemicul News. 


A Fricurrct Dexovement.—All the inhabitants of Canstantive must 
certeivly remember that, about two months ago, two bears Were in the 
babit of going about the streets, accc mpanied by two attendants, rather 








gruifer jovking than the bears theaselves, with a drum and tabor. 
Lea: ing Constantine, both men aod beasis betcok themselves to Tunis, 
A tew days afterwards, they were performiog their antics in one of the 
streeis of that city, much to the gratifivation of a crowd of gaplog ad- 
vir re. Bat suddenly, to the horror and surprise of all, the bead of one 
of -he dance-s fell off. und io its place appeared the sua barat counte- 
cave: of a youog Arab about twelve years old. The manner in which 
this catastrophe was brought abcut is this: On the journey from Con- 
8 aotine to Tunis, the two bears—a great deal kss amiuble than they 
e -med—bad attwcked their masters, These, alter ™ terrible band to 
band s'ragele, bud tual y succeeded in conquering th@m. But they paid 
dear for their victory, for the bears lay at taeir feebdying. Very mach 
t-keo aback by the fatal result of the Oght, and ling to renounce 
ibe lucrative occupation which their ungrateful brought 

our sharp ‘riends bit upon the brilliaot idea of siripping them of their 
rkics, and clothing therewith two boys who woald for a sma!l sam take 
tbe place of ibe defanet four-footed dancers. This desiga was no svover 








thought of than carried into execution ; they soon found two ragged 


the actual rystem, and veing vot only their own musters bu: that of their; arcbias both willing and able to perform their parts. The pair were 





s00n sewed up in their new coats; everything went 01 pro-perously for 
some time. uatil, one day—whetber through ; extra amouut of exertiou, 
or it was rather warmer thao usual —one of the performers could 
etand it no longer, and in a moment of frenzy macaged vo shake bis head 
off.— Translated from the Courrier des Etats Unis. 


TERCENTENARY OF THE ScorrisH Rerormation.—At its meetiog in 
May last the G-neral Assembly of the Courch of Scotlsad appoiated Di- 
vine service to take place ia all the charches and chapels oa bie A 
the 20:h of December, being the tercentenary of the first meeting of 
Assembly and the estublishment of the Presbyterian Courcb. The Free 
Courch and United Presbyterian Church also eppoiated the day to be 
observed as one of thanksgiving for the blersings of the Reformation. 
The celebration, though a Presbyterian ratber thao a natioasl one, re- 
ceived |he eanction of the magistrates of Edinburgh, who recommended the 

pensio. of busi , but ia Glasgow and various other towns the mi- 
gistrates declined to issue any such recommendatioa. Ia Budiabargh, 
notwithstanding magisterial pa'rooage, the attend at the chureb 
was extremely small, this being partly owing to the fact that the law 
courts, bank», and public offices were all opea as usva!, aod at least half 
the shops and workshops, and partly owing to the very severe saow- 
storm. Several of the churches held oaly one diet of worship through 
the day, aod others met only ia th: eveoiog, and various public meetings 
were beld at night aod sp eches delivered on the events of 1560. Oa the 
whole tbe demenstration may be pronounced a failure, baviug been felt 
by the great m jority of the people of Scotiand to be wholly superfluous 
aud only serving as an occasion to the “ Nu Popery ” party. 








Tue Respoxsisitrry or Gas Compaxigs.—The Court of Queen’s 
Bevch was engaged on two successive days lately on a trial involving an 
important question, Toe action was brought by Messrs. W. aod T. 
Bieokiron, warebousemen, of Wood-street, Cheap:ide, London, to render 
the Great Central Gas Coneumers’ Company liable for the destruction of 
their premises and go.ds by fire in February Jast. The damages were 
laid at £30,000. be declaration alleged thut the defendants were en- 
geged putting on the gas to premises contiguous to those of the plaintiff, 
and that the defeodanis, by their servante, eo improperly cuadacted 
themselves that the gas e-caped, exploded, aud the premises were barat. 
There was a second count in the declaration which alleged that the de- 
feadants wroogfully exploded aod set oa fire large quantities of gas near 
the plaintiffs’ premiser, whereby the bouse was set on fire. The defend- 
avts pleaded, first. not guilty ; and secoadly, that they were not engaged 
ia supplying gas to the premi:es contiguous to those belonging to the 
plaintiffs. 

The occurrence which bad given rise to this action took place on the 
27th of February last, at Mesers. Morley’s premiser, in Wood street, 
Cheapside. Tbe defendan's’+ervants were engaged in ing a ser- 
vice pipe with the main, when en explosion took place, and the whole 
bgildiog was jostanily io flames. The plaintiffs’ premises aod property 
were destroyed, and ulso those of Messrs. Sturgeon ; and the total damage 
was estimated at about £130,000. The defence was, that there were 
only three burners out of four of Mr, Morley's premises lighted. It was, 
therefore, contended, that the accident cccurred ia consequence of the 
escape of the gas fiom that barner, and that the defendaute wer: not 
liable. His Lordship baving summed up, the Jury retired, and alter an 
absence of some hours seat down word to the Lord Chief Justice that 
they were not likely to agree. However, at five o’clock they eutered the 
court, whep, io answer to the question whether they had agreed upon 
their verdict, the Foreman said they were not agreed upon the firat 
question—namely, whether it was the defendants’ gas which caused the 
explosion ; but toey were agreed as to the second, and they fouad that 
the defendants bad used all ordiaary precautions to avoid accident. On 
this they were sent back ; and efter an interval of about 20 minutes, re- 
turned into court, whea tbe Foreman declared tbat they were unanimous 
iu fiading tbat, under the circumstances, the defendants had used all 
reasonable precautions. 








Harmiess Actfatioxs —A ludicrous qce tion is jast now being ventila- 
ted, as proviocial papers sy, ia Muaich. You remember the agitation 
of six or even years back s.aiost Temple Bar. Tois isan agitation 
against the Karisibor, aa old, ivcoavenient gate, wiih neither the archi- 
tectural merits nor the associations of Temple Bar ; bat the agitation is 
cairied oa differeotiy in Manich. In Loudon people expressed their 
opinions by meaas vf leit-rs to the Times: bere they write a small p ece 
of verse, and pat it as ao adveriisemens iato the Newesle Nuhrichten. This 
paper is tbe oracle of Munich, a small, iafamoasly priated, unedited sheet, 
the adverticements of which might furni-h materials fur comedy aod 
domestic tragedy. Fortbe last weaty days. at least one copy of verses 
has appeared daily oo the Karlatbor; eome doys there have been three 
together.—Letler from Munich. 


plied to Presbyterians. Dr. Murray, in his speech before the Asse; 

of the Free Church of Scotland, ut the tri-centenary celebration thus 
playfully refers to its origio:—''I bave often been waked why we are 
called ‘true blue.’ I did not kaow bow to apswer. Bat f asked a Seoich- 


True Broe.—Everybody bes heard the designation “ true pend 
y 


man. ‘ Well,’ eaid be,‘ when we were persecuted the ministers used to 
go to the mountaioe, and when they were goiog to bave a communion 
they beld out a blue flag, which was an invitation to tbe people of the 
country around to attend ; and their descendants are called “ trve biuc” 
from that.’ That is one explanation, but I have found out another for 
myerelf. A few years ago I was in Neples and Rome, aod went to Pom- 
ij, where [ speot some time among ite spl: nid frescoes of variegated 
wer. All the other colours had faded away, but the Liue was as bright 
as at the day it was put op, although it had been buried for nearly two 
thousand years, The true biue never goes out—that is the meaning of it.’” 


Sommary or Opryioxs on Tax Noagta Ariaytic TeLeorara 

The preliminary reporis of Sir Leopold M’Clintook and Ca Allea 
Young, of the surveying expedition tor (he New North Atlantic Telegraph 
line, are published. The former says the explorations affurd much en- 
couragement for the national undertukiog. Cupt. Young, after also giv- 
ing full details of the survey, says it is favourable to the practicability of 
the undertaking. There need be no apprehensions as tu laying the ca- 
ble, fur there will always be opportuaities of layiog it in clear and opeu 
sea as the ice disperses ; and once laid, no dritt-ice can injure it if the 
sLore-end be properly secured. Dr. Rae reports that the land-line is 
practicable, aud tbat the shore-ends can be submerged without difficulty. 
Toe Dunish delegates confirm these opiaioas. 


cunrrors ry Rome.—The artistical campaiga has commenced this: 
year uuder Australian auspices, a rich amateur from that coloay, Mr 
Josephson, haviog givea a series of commissions to several sonlptora, 
Amoogst bis purchaves sre Mr. Gibson's “‘ Venus,” Mr. Moaier’s 
* Silence.” Mr. Spence’a “ Lady of the Lake,” bis “ Henteman,” aad an- 
other female figure. Mr. Rogers’s studio has also contribated to the 
collection of Mr. Josephson, which it appears will be considerably en- 
larged before bis departure from Rome, The principal novelty in Mr. 
Gibson's ttudio is a group, which be bas jast completed, representing a 
Greek warrior, with a female figure kneeling to dress a wound in 
thigh.—Letter from Rome. 


Lorp Patwerston’s Bisuors—‘“ A Charchman” writing to the Ster 
and Dial, cays :—* Amongst the appointments of the present Government 
are the following :—1. The Bisbop of Gloucester and Bristol. a brother 
of Asbbartoo. 2. The Bishop of Carlisle a soa of Lord Waldegrave, 
3. The Bishop of Norwich, the brother of Lord Chichester, the Ecciesive- 
tical Commissioner. 4. The Bishop of Ripon, a relative of the late Lord 
Langdale. 5. The Dean of Liocolo, married to a sister of Lord Albe 
marie. 6. The Bishop of Durbam, a brother of Lord Clarendon and the 
Right Hoo. C. P. Villiers, a member of the present Government, 7. The 
uew Canon of Salisbury, a soa of Lord Aberdeen. 


How Porson Boruercp rae Farsuman —Porson was once travelliag 
in a siage-coach, wh-u a youog Oxoutan, fresh from college, was amasing 
the ladies with a variety of talk, and amongst other things, with a quote 
tion, as bs said. from Sophoctes. A Greek quotation and io a coach, 
too, roused our slumberiog profesor, from a kind of dog sleep in a saug 
corser of the vehicle. Shaking bis ears, and rabbing bis eyes—* I think, 
young gentieman,” said be, “* you favoured us jast vow with a quotation 
trom Sophocles ; | do not bappes to recollect 1 there.”—* Ob, sir,”’ re- 
plied the tyro, “ the quotation is word for word as I have repeaced it, 
and in Sophocles, too ; but I suspect sir, it is some time since you were 
at college.” The professor, applying bis band to his great-coat, and 
takiog out a smuil pocket edition of Sophocles, quietly asked bim if he 


them, | could be kind eoough to show bim the passage in question in that litue 


book. Alter rommaging the pages for some time, he re , * Upea 
seound thoug’ recollect tbat the passage is in Eu: ipides ’—* Toen, 
perbups sir,” said professor, patting bis oand agaiu iuto bis pocke: 

sod banding bim a similar edition of “you will be 80 good 
as to Gud it for me in that little book.” The youug Oxonian returoed 
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to his task, but with no better success, muttering, however, to him- 

“ Curse me if ever I quote Greek again in @ coach.” The tittering 

of the ladies informed him that be was got into a hobble. At last, 

“ Bless me, sir,” eaid he “ how doll I am ; I recollect now, yes, yes, I per- 

fectly remember that the passage is in Aischylus.”” Tbe inexorable pro- 

fessor retarned again to his inexhaustible pocket, and was in the act of 

handing bim an Adebylue, when our astonished freshman vociferated, 

“ Stop the coach—balloab, coachman, jet me out I say, instantly—let me 

out ! there’s « fellow here has got the whole Bodleian library in his pocket ! 
let me out, I say—let me ont! be must be Porson, or the devil !”’ 

How to Brixe Down Ratx.—Mr. Weeks, of Sandwich, writes as fol- 
lows to Mr. Rowel!, who, at the British Association. suggested the possi- 
bility of briuging down rain from the clouds at pleasure :—* I have from 
very early life been an assiduous experimenter with electric kites, atmo- 

heric exploring wires, &c. Now I beg to assure you that it has several 

happened that, when my kite bas been raised immediately under a 
distended, light, fleecy cloud, at a moderate elevation, a free current of 
sparks has passed from the apparatus during some ten or twelve minutes. 
I have suddenly found myself bedewed with a deecent of fine misty rain ; 
and, on looking up, bave seen tbe cloud upon which I was operating sur- 
= ly redaced in magnitude.”’—(We copy this from an English paper. 
t is all very well in ite way ; bat thediscoverer of any proeere by which 
rain could be held up, in the United Kingdom, would be faz more deserv- 
ing of public meution.)—H#. Alb. 





De.icate Worpixe or 4 DisaGREBABLE ANNOUNCEMENT.—We regret 
much in being compelled, as public jourzaliste, to note the departure 
from town of R. ¥. Charch, Eeg., manager of the Bank of Upper Canada 
in this town. Up to the day of hie departure, Mr. Church was esteemed 
and respected as 8 gentleman of honour and probity. He has left liabi- 
lities variously estimated at from $15,000 to $20,000. We believe the 
bank is fally eecared from lose. Before leaving, Mr. Church assi 
his personal property for the benefit of his creditorr, but it is said this 
will only be a small matter compared to the amount he ower. No one 
suspected the insolvency of Mr. Charch, and his departure bas caused 
great excitement.— Brockville Recorder. 

How waxy Dirrerent Varieties or Riots ane TuERR?—We read ia 
the police reports of a ‘ serious riot’ tbat took place last Monday at 
Knightsbridge Barracks. It is the word “serious’’ that tickles us. We 

we vever heard of a “ comical riot,’’ anless indeed it is an Irish 
Pat-riot, such as that great burlesque actor, The O'Donoghue, has been 
giving us an amueiog epecimen of in Dablin. We hope he will soon re- 
peat the performance of his comical Pat-riotiem.— Punch. 

Tue Swaccerers Cavcut—A few weeks agoa stout elderly gentle- 
man got into a railway carriage to go to St. Germain: four officers 
in uniform were already seated. They were smoking. The elderly gen- 
tleman found a corner empty, and took it. Not liking the smoke, he 
lowered the window next bim. The officer opposite drew it up. A few 
minutes elapeed, the civilian laid down the wiodow a second time; a 
second time the amiable eon of Mersdrewit up. ‘ Don’t like the smoke, 
eh?” said another of these wortbies in a jeering tone; “ Well, you ran 
some risk of being »moked here like a bam.” The elderly gentleman 
looked at them steadily, and then, doubling bis fist, took a deliberate 
aim at the window glass, and shattered it. The four officers were aflame. 
“ Monsieur,” blustered the former spokeeman, “it is a due! you seek ; 
here is my card!” “ And mine.”—* And mine.”"—“ And mine!’’ burst 
from the other three. “ Volontiers,” was the reply of the stout party 
in the corner, taking out his own card in turn—* and here is mine !"’ The 
four emokers bent forward to read their ad as name. Oh, horror 
and conrtervation! it was M. Delangle, Minister of Justice. All the 
bluster was gone ; all the swagger bad deserted the *‘ heroes ;”’ and they 
were noisily eager ia tendering their excuses ; and the burden of a!) was 
—* if we could have guessed!" M, Delangle, however, gave these “ gen- 
tlemen” a sharp reprimand, bringing to their knowledge the fact that, 
not having behaved.decently to a fellow traveller whom they did not 
know, he meant to report them to the War-office. This he did, and the 
poor offenders came in for a fortnight’s arrest.— Literary Gazette. 





How Sserman was Execrep at Brooxes’s.— When Sheridan's name 
was put up as a candidate at Brookes’s, two persons resolved to get it 
backballed. These were Lord Bessborough and George Selwyn. They 
succeeded several times; the matter was to be put to the test again. 
The two foes resolved not to absent themselves daring the time allowed 

the regulations of the club for the ballot. In order to defeat them, 
Sheridan's friends agreed to try and enlisted into their scheme 
the fearless Lady Duncannon. Seeing the adverse couple at their posts 
one evening when Sberidan’s name was again ally the vote, they sent 
a chair-man into the coffee-room with a note to Bessborough, written 
in the name of Lady Dancavnon, sayieg that a fire had broken out in his 
house in Cavendieb-sqaare. and begging himtoreturnhome. (/‘f started 
my lord, and getting into a sedan-chair, freed the club from bia presence. 
He doubted not the cause for alarm, sioce Lady Dancannon lived in the 
same house with himself. Nearly at that precise moment came a verbal 
mes! to Selwyn, to request his presence at home. “ Miss Fagniani” 
(his ted daughter, who afterwards married Lord Yarmouth) “ being 
seized with an alarming il)ness.” No sooner bad he made his exit than 
Sheridan was proposed and elected. The two enemies retarned without 
delay on discovering the trick played on them, bat the ballot was closed.— 

Queens of Society. 





Sreim Wei Arriiep.—aAt a fire, which recently broke out at a tal- 
low-chandler’s, in Paris, and which, from the great mass of combustible 
materials collected in the cellar where it broke out, a disastrous confla 
gration seemed imminent. Thir, however, was promptly and effectually 
averted by the presence of mind of those on the spot at the time. All 
the doops and windows were immediately closed and secured, and the 
steam from a steam-engine at work on the premises was let on into the 
cellar. In a few minutes the fire was completely extinguished, although 
several casks of of} and tallow were charred on the outside.— Atheneum. 





Ayn Otp Parts Laxpmarx Doomep.—The Monceaux Park, the greater 
portion of which is about to disappear, was at the end of the last cen- 
tury one of the wonders of the capital of France ; the Parisian folk 
delighted ie admiring its pavilions of all sorts of architecture, grottos, 
kiosks, imitations of rains, rivers. islands, Greek temples. winter gardens, 
&e. In one portion of the park there was a windmill, with a rustic habi. 
tation for the miller : this fantastic but contained a dairy. with all the 
milk-pans in the finest porcelain, and the walls were lined with Carrara 
marble, Of ali thie now nothing remains but the dtbris of a colonnade. 
which formerly constitated a rotunda withont covering, an ancient 
statue standing in the centre. 





Barner EquivocaL —An attorney brought an action against a farmer 
for having called him a rascally lawyer. An old husbandman being a 
witness, was asked if be heard him cal! him a lawyer. ~ I did.” was the 

—** Pray,” said the jadge, “ what is your opinion of the import of 
the word ?”’—“ There can be no doubt cf that,” replied the fellow.— 
“Why, good man,” said the judge, «there is no dishonour in the name, 
is there ?”—“ I know nothing about tbat.” answered be, “ but this I know. 
if any man called me a lawyer, I'd knock him down.” —* Why eir,” 


g 


the jadge. pointing to one of the counsel. “ that gentleman is a lawyer, 
and that, and J, too, am a lewyer.”—“ No, no.” replied the fellow ; “ no, 
my lord ; you are a judge, I know, but I am sure you are no lawyer.” 





Execrro-TELeGRapPuic ProGress.—All the metropolitan police stations 
are said to be now connected by telegraphs. and the fire-engine stations 
will very shortly be in similar commanication. The wires are all carried 
over the houses, and are in many instances supported by the church 
steeples. Many of the newspaper offices are about to be supplied with 
wires from Mr. aster ies, 08 ses Ge @ newspaper in Fleet- 


mits metsages textually, giviug a perfect fac-simile of the handwriting. 
The uction is said to be so faithfully executed by this new 
ratus aay description of portrait or drawing may be forwarded with 
as much facility as a simple message. It is of this invention we presume 
that the Journal du Havre speaks as an Italian one.—London poper. 


_ New Ixpian Onper or Curvatry.—I hear (says the Manchester Guard- 
tan’s London correspondent) that Her Mujesty in Council and the Coun- 


the new Indian order of chivalry, which is about to be established, for 

of conferring honour upon native Indian Prioces and the 
higher an officials in India, It was origivally, I understand, con- 
templated to call the badge of the order “ the Star of the East,” but it 
was thought that this name might carry disagreeable loeal associations 
with it ; the word for Eastern “ poorbea,” being an epithet of contempt 


eastward. At present, I believe, there is a feeling in favour of some 
such simply descriptive title as the “ Star of England and India.” It 
will be conferred upon ex-Governors General, end, I should suppose, ex- 
Commanders-in-Chief, as well as upon the native princes who bave de- 


served well of us in the late mutiny—such as the Rajahs of Gwalior and 
Patieale. 





Reramic Crackep BeLis.—A mecbanician of Montargie, Chambon 
by name, is the inventor of a solder fer repairing cracked bells, which, 
applied to them, prevents the necessity of re-casting. The administra- 
tion of the bh of Beaugency (Loiret), recently placed in bis bands a 


good a tone as it possessed before it was cracked. He has since under- 
taken the cure of other bells similarly disordered, at Montargie, Chatil- 
lon, St. Donatine d’Orleans, Amilly. St. Genevieve, &c. It might be 
worth the while of the founder of “ Big Ben” to purchase this i 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


Sotvtion TO Prosiem No. 625. 
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cracked bell. which would emit no sound, and be returned it with as 


The Chess Monthly made its oy as usual at the commencement of 
though Soth Mr. Fiske 


Satan playing a game of C with a youth for bis soul—the black 
plying the vice, and th white pices the virtues be presented the 
su 


Game was recently played at the New York Chess Clab between 


would probably have been drawn.— 
been 


a walk will lead to the custodian’s residence, and from thence round the 
birth-place. An orchard, after the fashion of those in Shakspeare’s time, 
is to be planted on the north-east side, with such trees ag are named in 
the or poet’s works ; and in another and more retired an arbour 
will be constructed. “The committee.” it is said, “ will eelect those 
trees, plants, and flowers only which are mentioned ia the poset’s 
writings ; thus the ensemble will be complete.” 








Wuey Tue Wort is Nor Rouxp.—A country schoolmaster one day 
announced to bis pupils that the examination would soon take place. 

“If you are examined in geography,” said he, “you will surely be 
asked of what shape the earth is ; and if you should ‘not remember, just 
look at me, and I will show you my snuff-box to remind you it is round.” 

Unfortunately the schoolmaster had two snuff-boxes—a round one, 
which = carried on Sunday, and a equare one, which be carried during 

e week. 

The fatal day having arrived, the class in geography was duly called 
out, and the question raed Peas . 
— pons of the earth ?” 

e y, appalled by the appearance of the examining committee, 
paw 1 ae and glanced at tbe master, who at once painted to his 

uff- box. 


“Sir,” boldly answered the boy, “ it is round on Sundsy, and square all 
the rest of the weck.” siat = ee 





Saxe or Rexics.—Meesrr. Dowells and Lyon sed on Friday a tew relics 
—part of the stock of Mr. Edey—which were of some historical and an- 
warian int The embroidered cap and handkerchief worn by 
Charles i. on the seaffold, carefully preserved by the Hyndford family, 
the descendants of Lord Carmichael, who was a faithful enbject and ser- 
vant of Charles I.—fetched £30, prrebased by Mr. Syme of Cultermains. 
Cardinal York’s scarlet coat an@ vest worn by the Cardinal when he was 
& Field-Marshal, £12. A white satin coat, richly embroidered in silver 
filt and cloth of gold, aleo satin vest to correspond, which belonged to 
a, ea Cant Cieeroeets a peepee of Mr. Edgar of Keit- 
hock, so long attacheé to the Stuart family, in the capacity of secretary, 
£25. The purchaser of the two last lots was Mr. Smith Sligo of In- 
zievar.— Edinburgh Scotsman. 
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FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That have rece:wed, and ha’ i A { New Goods 
—~ 4 ae have now 0 Store, a Complete Assortment of New 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


HOLIDAY CIFT SEEKERS 
‘Will find the most recherche as well as popular 
OOLLECTION OF 
ART TRIFLES AND SUBSTANTIALITIES 
IN THE COMPLETE VARIETY OF 
PHOTOGRAPH-ALBUMS, CARTES DE VISITE AND 
ELEGANT SETTINGS, COLOUR-BOXES, EASELS, 
PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS IN PASSE-PARTOUTS, 
FRAMED PRINTS, PORTFOLIOS, DRAWING ALBUMS, 
HAND-BOOKS ON ART, 
And other Beautiful Artic'es, at 
GOUPIL'S, > 








the new year and Mr. M y bave discontinued No. 772 BROADWAY, Corner of Ninth Street. 
‘ir with this periodical, subscribers need ee 
ston that i fail in maintaining its well earned . Mr. , the 
publisher, has secured the services of an editor of attainments, and, La e° 
we believe, well skilled in the game, who will conduct the literary wy Bed 
ment. As to the peohiom department, will be wader tho Girestion of ono of $30 z +” 
our most eminent problem composers. We are further assured that no $30 
alities or Chess quarrels will be henceforth allowed to sully its pages. A bean Cox « © 


SEWINC MACHINES, 


REMARKABLE FOR 178 SIMPLICITY. 
JAMES WILLCOX, Manufacturer, 
508 Broadway, New York. 
LADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS. : 


Ps euedias, durable, neat, elegant, healthy Fall and Winter articles can now be ob- 
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R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





in one of our district courte sitting lest fall in the northern part of the 
country, being sworn, (ook a position with bis back to the jary, and be- 
gaa telling his story to the judge. Jadge R——», in bis bland and cour- 
teous manner, said, ‘* Address yourself to tbe jury, sir.’ The man made 
a short pause ; bat aot comprehenudiag what was said to bim, continued 
his narrative. Hie honour was then more explicit, and said to him, 
“Speak to the jury, sir—the men sitting behind you on the benches.” 


gaid | The witness thea tarned aroand, and making an awkward bow, raid, with 


great gravity of manner, “ Good morniag, gentlemen !”” 


Fist Notics or THE Pianororte 1x Exctaxp —We have evidence 
that the pisaoforte was kuown in Eogland aboat 1767, as it was intro- 
duced that year on the stage of Covent Garden Theatre, as “a new in- 

mest.” An old play-bill, in the possession of Mesers. 
beariag date the 16th of May, 1767, setting forth the 
“Tbe Beggat’s Opera,” contains the follo 
Acs 1, Miss Brickler will sing a favourite song from “ Jaditb,” .accom- 
by Mr. Dibdio, on a new instrament calied Pianoforte.”’ 
4 German, is supposed to have been the first who manufactared the piano- 
forte to any considerable extent in England. and the name-board of a 
, inscribed “ Americus Backere, Factor et Inventor, Jermyn Street, 
, 1776,” is still in existence. 
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~ A Novice ix Tae WirwesBox.—A man who bad never seen the inside remem St 
of a court-boure until he was introdaced as a witness ia a case pending - 


and MONS FURNISHING GOODS, 
At low prices. ; 
DRESS SHIRTS To ORDER. 
A. RANKIN & CO., 
ESTABLISHED IN 1823. o os ae 


A GREAT ASSORTMENT, 





NOW WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL?! 


Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES 
CNION GANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, irelandd 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
PRAPTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM Q1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE O% PRESESTATION, 45D GOOD SVERT WHERE LY . 
ENGLAND, SCOJTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 


‘eaned b 
“' a ¥YLOR BROTHERS. 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


BILLS ON” LONDON, 
PR SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGUT AND AT THREE 
DaYs’ SIGUT, For Sale by 
WARD, © AMPBELL & CO., 5% Wall Street. 
M. MORGA N & 80 Ww s, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW Yorgs, 


— 
Issue Letters of Cratit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON A®D PARIS FOR SALE IN 8UMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 
JOHN MUNROB @& CO., 
AMERICAN CANKERS, 


NO. 6 RUE DE LA WAIX, PARIS, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS © OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
G and Cities of 


HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY 
SREAY RITAIN. saLaiUy, SWITZER, AND, RUSSIA, 
dD. 8 


AIN, -TALY, SWEDEN 
” 
ATERES, CONSTANTINOVL, oatRo 
ALEXANDRIA &c., £0. 





BEYROUT. 

JERUSALEM, 
Office in New York, No. § Wall Street. 

DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
issUB 
Cireular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travetiers, 
available in al! the Frincipal Cities of the World. Also, 

MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CUINA, &e 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 








BANKERS, 
Ne. ae Wall Street, New Yor 


k, 
LETTERS OF OR&DIT FOR TRAVELLERS, | ahr age od IN + — PARTS 
[cr the world weld trou the rh! Rorascuity’s Lov don, Frankfort na, and 


RICHARD BELL, 
J.RAE. a3 ow York. 
PER FOR 8 BTL ON THR UNION BANK te ea N. AND ON THE 


— po ty aah Web payable in Canada, New 
Collected. 7 








Brunswick, and sank ee ate 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, ] 
©. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YVORK, } 


eer AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS OCOUN- 


WELLS, vAMGY & 0. 





an Sere ee tO ep yoy pees sz van SANDWLOR (8 | 


Oregon, aad the Sandwich Islands for sale ai all umes. 





CAST IRON PIPES. 
MARIS IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J.. 
91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. 
BRANOH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 


cee eae ee 














DELLVUC'S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF CALISAYA BARE. 
L ragranep WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 
solng is Faves cna Pony us the best pre: 
most agreeable Cordial. Every bottle must 
DELLUC 4 ©O., 


FRENCH OISPENSING CEE. 
O53 Broadway. 5 doors below Bleecker St. 





2 . 
TO OKALERS ABD scnemaneermenss 


@ Beckman &.. Bowl: hal 


IDIFIED MILK, 
the 








785 BROADWAY, Corner Tenth Street. 
SNS & CLARK ARE NOW OFFERING ANCE OF THEIR STOC 
elegant piance at greatly reduces prices to Py ya - 
HL WORCESTER’S 
MANUFACTORY & SALES-ROOM, 
w ' POCRTEENTR STREET. 
OR. OF THIRD AVENUE, H. ¥. 


BARPS! J. F. BROWNE 


Bogs to Inform his Friends and the Profes- 
ha cacy. ae 


TO 108 BROADWAT, NEAR THE NEW YORK HOTEL. 
: for the A 
bn peed Harp la and choice collec- 


mali. 





eZ 








RAVEN, BACON @& Co. 


PIANOS. 


a ro FAVOURABLE TERMS, A FULL ZULL ASORTNART 
aputeiehe 


Se ee 


Warerooms, No. 135 Grand Street, near Broadway). 
PLATED TBA-SETS FOR $20. 


A "As Petite me cy ok — +4 Ix A Bt ae sag | 1 OFFER gon ow. 


18 IT 80? 


heehee: 














INSURANCE. 


MARINE AND FPIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8T. 


New Youa, 


Si, La60. 
Tu fOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
lished in f y with the req of the luth Section of the Act of its 





ration :— 
Premiums on une: fed rate gs ae 4h October, 1359 
Premiums recei uring the “h ‘ $ 
On Marine Risks 


The ASSETS of the Company on the gg 1860, were as follows, viz :— 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortg $549,500 00 
by ae yD, accrued Riovant' on Bunde and Restgnges 

Renis of Heal Estate, Galvages, és. 


Accounts pot yet 
Sertp of sundry Muatael I 





oo 
The Board of Trustees bave this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 
5 of SIX PER CENT. on ghe outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable oa 


of TWENTY*FIVE PER CENT. IN SORIP to the dealers of the 
ted Premiums cf the past year, be teonnd ofter the tot Seamery 


It is farther ordered that the SCRIP of the year 1856, aod SEVENTY PKR CENT of the 
be redeemed IN CASH after tbe 1vt January next, the interest thereon to cease 

A a y leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONK MIL- 

By order of the Board, 

WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


MOSES H. pte ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 

ROSWELL SPRAGUE. JOHN A. N. 
EDWIN BAR’ . 
E ayy 

. HOBSON, 

U. ‘URDOOH. 

CHAR. KER, 


a Je, : . F Siva. 
EZRA NY 
wr B. ae Prevident. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM. Ml, NEVIUS, Secretary. 


HOME LIPE INSURANCE CO., 
Ne, 15 Court St., Brooklyn. 16 Wall St., New York. 
MUTUAL WITH AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL. 


ETER POIRIER. 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, 





GRO, C. RIPLEY, Secretary. WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
A. B, CAPWELL, Counsel. I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Trvasarer. 





C, L. MITCHELL, M.D., Brooklyn. JAS, STEWART, M.D., N. ¥. 


JOHN HASLEY, 
SNEDEN 


ORNKLiUS seo 


Josue Ww. F ORRRNR, 


Compan: fesue Policies for the whole term of life, with jthoat ation 
A) B+ 4) half-yearly, or quarterly, pat setae 

Por 1 year, 3 years, 5 years, or 7 years, without participation in profits. 

Fou tas Wxowe Teas or Lire. Payment of Premiums to cease at any specified age. 

RepewmEst AssuRance Powcres. Amount payable at death, or when the assured ar- 
rives at 40, 45, 50, 55, @ 65, or 70 years. 

Bupowmext Pociss rok Cuuprex. Amount payable whea a child reaches 18, 21, or 
2 years, ow upwards. 

Axsxurry Pouicies—commencing *: any age. 

One-half Goce of Preminms may be paid to « uote at 12 months, which will be re- 


newed ann’ 
Divipenps L BB DECLARED ANNUALLY, aod the profits will be issued to the asenred in 
serip or applied | sowara payment of thair notes. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 8. BIRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW —_ 

ACTNORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLI. 

7 ye Bulg, Merchaod hog OA INSURE AGAINST LOm Loss on ROsmtace 

on Merchandise, Household -» de., 
Losses adjusted ork, ang promptly paid, without lo. SL , 
A Special Fund of $150,500 
New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders. in accordance with he 
Bew York 


CALEB 0. iifiwudron, President Manhattan Bans. 
Sou i uy i ee ——— 4 —— yy, 
SHERMAR, Duneaa, Sherman & Co. 





eunenen aeaan. + 
58 Wall Street, New York. 


GUANO. 


B WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GNANO DEALERS, PLANTERS 
Farmers to tne article which we have on hand end for sale at _ 


FURTY PEK CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
sit WBE. Rew Yor tom Baker’ 
ougan” Sold genuine and pure as 


JOUN B. ARDY. General gem. 
No. South Sureet. con wr of Wall st. New York. 


wany of oar anal- 
ah papane dgvioaineres if pA By BE  4 
\ yay Hy 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 





cioen Creenpenets Comnintag Cal i Sn Se 


oO SEALY, 
BEKAR PUMP MANUFACTURER. 
542 Pearl Street, New York. 


MASSER'S 
Fiwe Minute 
CREAM FPREBZERS. 
AS IMPROVED FOR 1859, 
WITH STAMPED LRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 
The only Freezer known which |s conducted on trae beiec tific principies, 


The Cheapest, Best and mos Koonemical ; requiring less tee and less labour 
other, being sh the came dime tbe mam durable ts structure, aed sy sepa abe han any | Po 


Sgie Agenis for the United States. EK. KETCHAM & CO.. 
Manufactarers of Japanned and Plapished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, NewYork. 


SSS 





—————————— 


Ics 








_ January 12 


COMPANY 


114 BROADWAY. 
YORK. 


\Cash Capital ......One Million Dollars. 


Assets, Ist Jaly, 1988, $1,481,819 27. 
Liabilities, 54,068 67. 


HIS COMPANY INSURE: 
iT 4 my ane 2S alee? 1058.06 pamaGe ! BY 
of the Company will allow y 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PREG Gases AND TOWNS IN THE UNITFD 


MILTON SMITH, Secuerarr. CHARLES J. MARTIN, Preswen 
oun MoGRE, Assistant SECuETARY. F. WiILLMARTH, Vice. Pxeaibase. 
— 

DIRECTORS: 
-+-seeeseeressFirm of A. & A. Lawrence 4 Ce. 


ie 


fi 
a3 


i 


Rg. 
pave I. BOY 
TT. 


Lewis ROBER 
AMUEL B. CALDWELL. 


re J. ove 
WM. H. TOWNSEND. 





ERICSSON’ 8S) 
CALORIC ENGINE. 
INEXPLO3] VE—ECONOMICAL—EASILY MANAGED— 
REQUIRES NO ENGINEER-USES NO WATER- 
CONSUMES LITTLE FUEL— 

Is Adapted for all Kinds of 
MECHANICAL AND AGRICULTURAL LABOURS. 

Congtantly on band and for sale, at the 
ERICSSON CALORIC 
ENGINE AGENCY, 
164 Duane Street, 
& MOUSE PUMP.NG ENGINES ALWAYS READY POR DMLIVERY aT 
Short Notice. 
Send wo the Agency for a Pampaict 





“THE OLD BROADWAY HARDWARE STORE” 
‘Established 1810. 


CONOVER & WALKER, 
Keep a genera! assortment of ta their ine ; send goods 10 any part of the city o¢ 
vicinity {re , aitend promptly ana care ully to out oftown orders. 


No. 474 BROADWAY, 
Between Grand and Broome Sts. 


NEEDi.E8, FISH ey AND PISHING TACKLE 
TAG Bateogewet rewtnes wee FIRST PREMIUM for the above A-tcies at the Wortd's 
ae TROUT Fi JES, dc., Sc, of - pi tt, ‘whieh be ts able to s-pply ce tee oon ae 
THOMAS H. BATE, 1 Warr-o Sireet, New York. 
A. B.—Patenter of \ne vew SERPENTINE SPINNER, by Pe 
men wo be the Dest / uti for Trolling ever invented 











= = = 


JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 


THE NEW 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THBIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GooRa, 
OFFER FOR S4LE A LARGE ssSORTNEYT OF 


CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 
St ere Seen, ase Oa eee 


STORE 


co. 








ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated Leadon Watehes. 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR S4LE BY 
J. H. Brad '. 
19 MAIDA N LAWN 
SOLE IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Mest Durable and Accurate Time Keepers. 
Fach watch is wits d by J. &. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Kngtish GOLD and SILVER WATCHERS of every description always co 
areal 





aScntpenatepe tie 
ted Cod Liver O11, war- 


HTRGEMAN, CLARE a 058.5 cytgheated, 


ARGEMAN & ©. lp Rroa¢dway 





OMAN EB BA! Amis 
seen $25 155 yt 
s 
sc. wh ‘of the evel write H—1- + 4 
ry 
ty AB. i'n needa. Tat ‘iitiam Pt, N.Y. 














pared ty a. Cort Sac 





